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He picked her up on her way to work. “It’s such a beautiful 
day,” he said. “Let’s just go for a ride.” The shiny convertible 
sped down the Long Island shore. When they reached 
Montauk Point, he parked the car, and they got out to walk 
along the beach. She was in ecstasy. Her heart was nearly 
bursting with joy as she heard him say, his arms tightening 
around her: “Darling will you marry me?” 


“Oh, yes!” she breathed, dying. 
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The Thirteenth Floor 


by FRANK GRUBER 


The motto of The Bonanza Store was: “If The Bonanza Hasn’t Got It, 
It Isn’t.” Now and then, friends and an occasional rash employee 
suggested to Alf Orpington that the wording of the motto was a trifle 
ambiguous, but the owner of The Bonanza did not take kindly to 
criticism. “We sell everything,” he would snort, “and if we haven’t got 
it, there just isn’t such a thing. That’s what the motto says.” 

It was a big store. It covered an entire block on State Street and 
towered eighteen stories into the sky. You could buy a spool of thread 
in The Bonanza and you could get complete equipment for an eight 
months’ safari into the Belgian Congo. 

The Bonanza was Javelin’s last hope; if he couldn’t get what he 
wanted here, he would have to have it made, which meant putting off 
the trip at least another week. He didn’t really expect to find it in a 
department store, but he had seen the motto in the store’s newspaper 
advertisements that morning and it was worth a trial. 

So be let the women buffet him along toward the elevators. There 
was a Sale of print dresses on the third floor and you know what print 
dresses do to women. 

There was an octagonal information booth in the center of the store 
and Javelin tried to get to it, but the sea of prospective print dress 
buyers was too strong and he was swept helplessly to the elevators. 
There were two banks of six elevators each and the women poured 
into the cages and filled them to capacity. When the door of one 
closed, they attacked another. Javelin moved with the ladies, but he 
never quite got his foot into one of the elevators. The women 
somehow always managed to elbow him aside. He was left standing 
outside of Elevator #8, then #7 and finally #6 and #5. 

“Strategy,” he thought, grimly. “Pl beat them by strategy.” 

And so he moved from Elevator #5 all the way back to #12. He 
planted himself squarely in front of the door. It would take a few 
minutes, but he’d be damned if they’d budge him from this door. 


When it opened he would step inside. And no wave of women would 
wash him aside. 

The door of Elevator #12 opened and a freckle-faced youth of 
nineteen or twenty grinned at him. “Going up?” 

Javelin shot a quick look off to the right. Women were storming 
into Elevator #4. 

“Up,” he said and stepped nimbly into Elevator #12. 

The operator let the door swing shut and looked at Javelin, an 
inquiry in his eyes. 

Surprised, Javelin asked: “Nobody else?” 

“Not this trip . . . Floor?” 

“T don’t know,” Javelin said. “As a matter of fact, I don’t even know 
if the store carries what I’m looking for.” 

The freckle-faced youth chuckled. “The motto of The Bonanza Store 
Siena 

“.. . ‘If The Bonanza Hasn’t Got It, It Isn’t.’ ” 

“Right, sir.” 

“Pm looking for a distilling outfit. Its a copper tank, with coils of 
copper tubing. It’s used for distilling water... .” 

“Are you kidding?” 

Javelin looked sharply at the elevator operator. “Not at all. Where 
I’m going you can’t drink the water because it’s always contaminated 
by...” 

“Oh, sure. We have that trouble right here in Chicago. Lots of 
people can’t drink Lake Michigan water. That’s why they buys these, 
uh, distilling outfits... . Thirteenth floor.” 

The elevator operator pushed down his lever and the cage shot 
skywards. Javelin frowned at the black floor numbers as they shot 
past him. 5,6,7,8... 

The speed of the elevator began to decrease. Number 13 appeared 
and the car came to a halt. The elevator operator reached for the door, 
but did not open it at once. 

“You know what I been thinking—all these people buying these, ah, 
distilling outfits . . .” He leaned toward Javelin and closed one eye. 
“Could it be that some of them use them to make a little hooch?” 

Javelin shrugged. “They were used for that in the old Prohibition 
days, yes.” 

The boy swung open the door of the thirteenth floor. “Yeah, in the 
old prohibition days.” He grunted. “Wise guy!” 

Javelin stepped out of the elevator, turned to look back at the 


freckle-faced youth. But the door was already swinging shut. He shook 
his head and walked forward, through an aisle oddly deserted, and 
another, in which there wasn’t even a salesgirl. It was then that 
Javelin stopped. The main floor of the store had been jammed with 
shoppers. Many of them had gone only to the third floor print dress 
sale, but this was the middle of the afternoon and it was only logical 
that shoppers should have penetrated to the upper floors. 

But this floor was completely deserted. Merchandise there was, on 
the counters and on the shelves. But where were the buyers? And the 
salespeople! 

Javelin reached a center aisle, turned right and passed into another 
department. And still his own footsteps were the only sounds he 
heard. 

He cleared his throat. “Hello,” he called suddenly. “Is anybody 
here?” 

There was no response. Not even an echo. Javelin stopped again. 
He looked up an aisle to the right, down one to the left and then 
turned clear around and looked back in the direction he had come. 
Not a living soul was in sight. 

Javelin became aware suddenly of the chilliness of the air in the 
store. “That’s the trouble with this air conditioning,” he thought 
“Either it doesn’t work at all, or it works too well and you have to 
wear an overcoat indoors.” 

He drew a deep breath and essayed another aisle. It was as deserted 
as the previous ones. Suddenly irked, Javelin wheeled and headed in 
the general direction of the elevators. 

“Yes?” said a voice. “What can I do for you?” 

Startled, Javelin whirled. A tall young man in a blue suit and 
wearing a white carnation smiled at him. 

“What kind of a store do you call this?” Javelin exclaimed. “The 
place is like a morgue. No salespeople, no customers.” 

The man smiled pleasantly. “Is there anything special you wanted?” 

“Yes,” Javelin snapped. “A water distilling outfit.” 

“Of course, sir.” 

Javelin was surprised. “You have them?” 

“The Bonanza carries everything. If you’ll step this way . . .” 

The floorwalker turned, walked a few yards, then made a sharp 
right turn and led the way to another aisle, a department displaying 
kettles of all shapes and sizes and a vast amount of copper tubing, as 
well as all the paraphernalia that went with a distilling outfit: malt, 


hops, filters, bottles, caps and bottling machines. 

A girl stood behind one of the counters writing in an order book. 

“Miss Carmichael,” the floorwalker said, smoothly. “Will you show 
this gentleman a distilling outfit?” 

The girl looked up and Javelin had to resist an involuntary desire to 
whistle long and low. The girl was young, not more than twenty or 
twenty-one. She was tall and slender, with finely chiseled features, 
hair like spun gold and the smoothest skin in all Chicago. 

She smiled at Javelin, exposing teeth so white and even that they 
seemed to have been capped by a Hollywood dentist, yet could not 
have been. 

“How large an outfit were you thinking of?” she asked. She came 
out from behind the counter and crossed to a display of copperware. 

Javelin stared at her as open-mouthed as a Bremer County, Iowa 
youth seeing Hedy Lamarr for the first time. She reached the distillers, 
turned and looked at Javelin, still standing on the spot from where he 
had first spied her. 

“If you'll step over here, please . . .” 

Javelin came alive. He moved toward the girl. “Pl take it,” he said. 

“Which one?” 

“Any one of them; it doesn’t matter.” 

“But you must have had a certain size in mind.” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Well .. .?” Her lips parted in an amused smile. 

Javelin blinked and shook his head to change the burning focus of 
his eyes. They lit upon a gleaming copper kettle. “This one’s too 
small.” 

“It’s five gallons.” 

“Pll need at least a ten-gallon size. You see, I’m going on a trip up 
the Amazon and there’ll be eight or ten men in the party. We’ll need a 
lot of water . . . He stopped, for Miss Carmichael’s smile had reached 
great proportions. He looked at her in surprise. “I beg your pardon?” 

The smile disappeared. “I’m sorry.” 

“Why should you be sorry?” 

“Because of what I was—well, thinking . . .” 

“What were you thinking?” 

She looked past him and a tiny frown creased her smooth forehead. 
Javelin glanced over his shoulder and met the look of the immaculate 
floorwalker, who was standing some twenty feet away, a disapproving 
expression on his face. 


He turned back to the salesgirl. 

She said “There’s no law against a man buying a distilling outfit; if 
he wants to say that it’s for the purpose of dfatifiog water, why...” 

“But it is.” 

“Of course it is.” 

Javelin frowned. It seemed suddenly very important to him that the 
salesgirl should believe him. “Look,” he said. “I know what these 
outfits were used for in the old days. I suppose there are some thrifty 
souls who still use mem for that. But I assure you, I never acquired a 
taste for home-made hooch. I much prefer to buy my Lord Calvert in 
the nearest liquor store.” 

“Oh. yes, the nearest liquor store.” The salesgirl’s eyes crinkled. 
“Now, here’s a lovely ten-gallon sti—distilling outfit.” 

“How much is it?” 

“Just the tank, or the complete outfit?” 

“Complete.” 

“With condensing coils, $49.75.” 

Javelin took out his wallet and extracted a fifty dollar bill. “Could 
you have it sent to the Alonzo Apartments?” 

“Just a moment.” The girl went back to the counter and picked up 
her salesbook and pencil. “The Alonzo Apartments, Mr. . . .?” 

“Dick, I mean Richard Javelin. Alonzo Apartments, East Ohio 
Street.” 

The girl wrote rapidly in her salesbook. Looking down at the top of 
her head, Javelin asked: “What time does the store close?” 

“Six o’clock,” she replied, without looking up. 

Javelin cleared his throat, swallowed hard. “I, uh, was thinking, I 
mean, I wonder, would you go somewhere and have a drink with me, 
or perhaps dinner?” 

She finished writing, took the fifty dollars from him and stepping to 
a cash register, rang up the sale. She returned with a quarter change. 

“The employees’ entrance,” she said, “about five minutes after six.” 
She handed him the duplicate sales slip. 

“Great,” he exulted. “Ill be waiting for you.” 

She smiled faintly, said, “Thank you, Mr. Javelin,” in a clear tone 
and stooped to make a further notation in her salesbook. 

Javelin turned away. At the end of the aisle, the floorwalker stood 
where he had been during Javelin’s entire time in the department. 

“Did you get what you wanted?” he asked. 

“Everything,” replied Javelin. 


He passed the floorwalker, made a right turn and discovered that 
the elevators were right ahead. He pushed the pearl button for 
“Down” and the door of Elevator #12 opened instantly, smoothly. 

The freckle-faced young operator smiled at Javelin. “Service, sir, 
that’s my motto.” 

“I thought it was: ‘If the Bonanza Hasn’t Got It, It Isn’t’ ?” 

“That the store’s motto; my personal one is, ‘Service, sir.’ ” 

The elevator door slipped shut and the cage began descending 
swiftly. “Get what you wanted?” the operator asked, looking at 
Javelin over his shoulder. 

“Yes.” 

“Tm sorry, sir.” 

“Sorry? Why should you be sorry?” 

The boy shook his head, smiled wanly and brought the elevator to a 
stop. “Main floor,” he announced. 

The door opened and Javelin stepped out into a yawning maw of 
women, still seeking print dresses. He struggled through the waves of 
femininity and at last reached the street. 


At five minutes to 6 Javelin entered the alley between State and 
Wabash. He found a set of metal-sheathed doors on which was 
painted: the bonanza store, employees’ entrance and lighting a 
cigarette, leaned against the wall. 

A smile of anticipation played over his lips. 

He threw away the cigarette when the doors opened and women 
and girls began to pour into the alley. They came in a steady, hurrying 
stream, glad to leave the store, anxious to get to their homes, their 
trysts. Inside the doors the time clocks beat a steady ping, ping as the 
employees’ cards were stamped. 

Men came out, too: stock-clerks, floorwalkers, elevator operators, 
managers and assistant managers. But mostly there were girls and 
women, hundreds and hundreds of them. 

Five minutes after 6. ten minutes after. The stream became a 
trickle, diminished to a drip. Twenty minutes after 6 and only a man 
or two came out. 

Javelin stepped into the doorway, peered inside. A uniformed 
watchman looked inquiringly at him. 

“Fm waiting for a young lady.” 

The watchman shrugged. “About all out, I guess.” He looked at the 


batteries of time cards, stuck in their metal slots on the wall. “Yep,” he 
said. 

“But I’ve been waiting here since before 6.” Javelin frowned. “She 
couldn’t have left early?” 

“Not that I know of. What’s her name?” 


“Carmichael.” 

The watchman stepped up to the racks of timecards, ran a stubby 
finger down them. “A, B, C . . . Carmen, Carpenter, Carter . . . no 
Carmichael.” 


Impulsively, Javelin exclaimed. “Carmichael. C-a-r-m-i-c-h-a-e-l.” 

“I can spell. Don’t no Carmichael work here.” 

“But I met her upstairs. The floorwalker called her by name.” 

“Sorry; if her name was Carmichael there’d be a card here.” The 
watchman put his tongue into his cheek. “Maybe he was her boyfriend 
and gave you a bum steer on purpose. Could be.” 

Chagrined, Javelin turned away. He left the alley and walked 
slowly to State Street. He passed every one of the customers’ doors, 
then retraced his steps. But it was no use. The store was tightly closed 
for the night Only charwomen and watchmen were inside. 

Javelin spent a miserable evening. He had several drinks in a bar, 
went to a movie and was so restless that he left within fifteen minutes. 
He returned to his apartment and went to bed. And then remained 
awake until long past 2 A.M. 

At 9:30 in the morning, Javelin entered The Bonanza Store. The 
print dress sale was apparently over, at least the crush of women on 
the main floor was not so great as the day before. Javelin got to the 
elevator banks with only minor jostling. He entered a car. There were 
already several passengers inside and a half dozen more got in after 
Javelin. Then a signal from the starter caused the operator, a chunky, 
uniformed girl, to close the doors. 

“Second floor,” she droned. “Ladies’ millinery, gloves, handbags, 
accessories . . .” 

The elevator stopped at the second floor, let out a few women and 
took on some. It worked its way gradually upwards, stopping at every 
floor. When it reached the tenth floor, there were only two passengers 
left besides Javelin. One got off on the eleventh floor and the other on 
the twelfth. 

“Thirteen, please,” Javelin said. 


“Ain’t no thirteenth floor,” the operator said. “You want fourteen . . 
asd 


“No,” Javelin said, promptly. “I want the thirteenth.” 

The girl looked around. “This building doesn’t have a thirteenth 
floor. It jumps from twelve to fourteen. Some people are superstitious. 
...”’ She brought the car to a halt at the fourteenth floor. “This is 
really the thirteenth floor, only we call it the fourteenth.” 

Javelin looked out upon departments he had never seen before: a 
floor with salespeople and a sprinkling of customers, a floor that 
seemed to carry only furniture. 

He shook his head. “I was in the store, yesterday,” he said, 
patiently. “On the thirteenth floor. I purchased something here.” 

The girl shrugged. “Ain’t this the floor?” 

“It wasn’t furniture I bought.” 

“All right, Mister, lIl take you back to the twelfth floor.” The girl 
let the door swing shut and dropped the elevator one floor. She 
opened the door. “Is this it?” 

Javelin looked out upon a sea of curtains, drapes, window shades. 
“No, this isn’t the floor. And it was the thirteenth!” 

“It wasn’t the twelfth floor and it wasn’t the fourteenth,” the 
operator said, patiently. “It was the thirteenth . . . only we ain’t got no 
thirteenth floor in the store. I oughta know, mister. I work here. 
Believe it or not, I jockey this cage up and down all day long from 
9:30 to 6. I been doing it for more’n a year. I’ve never seen no 
thirteenth floor. . . . Now, you wanna go down to the main floor and 
ask Information?” 

“Yes.” 

The operator closed the door and descended to the main floor, 
taking on a few passengers as she went along. The car disgorged a full 
load on the first floor. 

Still angry, Javelin made his way to the octagonal information 
booth in the center of the store. It was presided over by two middle- 
aged women. 

“Can you tell me on what floor the distilling outfits are?” he asked 
one of the women. 

“Dis—distilling, did you say?” 

“Distilling. They’re copper kettles, or tanks, with a coil of tubing. . . 

“Mmm,” said the woman. “That ought to be kitchenware, or 
hardware, maybe. Yes, try hardware, seventh floor.” 

“It’s on the thirteenth floor,” Javelin said firmly. 

“We have no thirteenth floor.” 


Smiling thinly, Javelin reached into his pocket and brought out a 
folded Slip of paper. “Thirteen,” he said. “See! I bought it...” He 
stopped, his eyes on the sales slip. 

The entry read: “1 distil. Complete—$49.75”. Above was his name 
and address: “Richard Javelin, Alonzo Apartments, East Ohio St.” 

That was correct. But there was an error above the name. 

The date. 

The information clerk’s voice said: “If you’ll let me see the sales slip 

She took it from Javelin’s hand, glanced at it, then inhaled sharply. 
“You say you made this purchase yesterday?” 

“Yes,” said Javelin. “On the thirteenth door.” 

The woman drew a deep breath and raised her head. “Mr. 
Ungerman!” she called in a loud voice. 

A heavy-set, balding man with a red carnation in his coat lapel 
came up. “Yes, Miss Sundstrom?” 

“This gentleman,” began the information woman, then frowning, 
thrust the sales slip into Mr. Ungerman’s hand. “Just take a look at 
this!” 

Mr. Ungerman looked at the sales slip and looked at Javelin. “One 
of our old type sales slips. What did you want to know about it?” 

“I bought that merchandise yesterday,” Javelin said. “I want to see 
the salesclerk who sold it to me.” 

Mr. Ungerman’s lips formed a great pout, which moved in and out. 
“Umm, yes, I see. You say you, ah, made this purchase yesterday?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Umm, and what is wrong with it?” 

“Nothing. I haven’t even received it yet. It’s just—” 

Mr. Ungerman reached out and touched Javelin’s sleeve—lightly. 
“Would you mind stepping this way, please?” 

He smiled unctuously and moved off, looking over his shoulder to 
see that Javelin was following. Javelin trailed him to the elevators, 
then into a narrow aisle that led to a paneled office door. 

Mr. Ungerman opened the office door and stood aside for Javelin to 
enter. The room contained a mahogany desk and a battery of steel 
files. A heavy-set man with a cigar in his mouth sat behind the desk. 

“Mr. Bailey,” Mr. Ungerman said, “an unusual, shall we say, 
situation has arisen. This gentleman has one of our old sales slips here 
—one which we haven’t used for years—and maintains that he made 
the purchase only yesterday. He asks for a refund—” 


“Tm not asking for any refund,” Javelin snapped. 

“No?” asked Mr. Bailey. “Then what’s the beef?” Javelin’s eyes 
narrowed. “Store dick, eh?” 

“Store protection service,” Mr. Bailey said smoothly. He held out a 
meaty hand and Mr. Ungerman, pressing forward, put the sales slip 
into it. 

Mr. Bailey took one look at the piece of paper. “Nineteen thirty- 
two!” he grunted. “That’s a helluva long time ago.” 

“The clerk made a mistake,” Javelin said, savagely. “I got that slip 
yesterday.” 

“.. . And one of our old time sales slips,” Mr. Bailey went on. 
“What’s this? ‘1 distil, complete—$49.75’ ?” He looked up at Mr. 
Ungerman. 

Mr. Ungerman raised his shoulders expressively. 

“Its a distilling outfit,” Javelin said. 

Mr. Bailey’s eyes gleamed. “An old Prohibition still?” He appealed 
to Mr. Ungerman. “Do we still sell them?” 

“I haven’t seen one in years.” 

“They went out with Repeal. I thought so.” The store detective got 
to his feet. “Just what’s the game, Mister?” 

“There isn’t any game,” Javelin said, tautly. “I’m not trying to get a 
refund. I’m not trying to swindle the store. I want to see the sales clerk 
who sold me this outfit. Is there any law against that?” 

“Why do you want to see her?” 

“I made a date with her. She didn’t show up. They tell me it 
happens right along, but it’s never happened to me before. I want to 
ask her why she stood me up.” 

“Oh, do you, now? And you figure the store should help you, eh? 
The customers always right. Well, Mr. Javelin, or whatever your name 
is, The Bonanza Store has a rule—salesgirls can’t make dates with 
customers and visy-versy. I mean, salesmen can’t make dates with 
customers.” 

“You’re quite right, Mr. Bailey,” Mr. Ungerman interposed. “But this 
matter is, ah, shall we say, beside the point. That sales slip is sixteen 
years old. I would like to know how Mr. Javelin got it.” 

“I told you,” Javelin said, through bared teeth. “I got it yesterday. 
On the thirteenth floor, where I—” 

“There is no thirteenth floor in this store.” 

“So I’ve been told. Nevertheless . . .” Javelin stopped. The store 
detective was tapping his forehead and winking. 


“You think I’m crazy?” Javelin asked, suddenly sober. 

“Well, now, I wouldn’t go so far as that, Mr., uh, Javelin. 

But if I were you, ld just run along quietly and not cause no mote 
trouble.” Bailey beamed at Javelin. “That’s a good fella, huh?” 

Javelin looked at him then turned slowly and looked at Mr. 
Ungerman. The floor manager’s face was set in firm lines. 

“All right,” Javelin said. “Give me the sales slip and—” 

“Better leave it here,” Mr. Bailey said, smiling wolfishly. “Just so 
we don’t have no trouble, eh?” 

Javelin turned on his heel and walked out of the office. But he did 
not leave the store. There was a staircase beside the bank of elevators. 
He climbed the stairs to the second floor. 

It was quite obviously devoted to feminine wearing apparel, but 
Javelin roamed it from one end to the other, then crossed it back and 
forth going down each aisle. 

When he finished he climbed to the third floor. He searched every 
nook, boldly looked at the faces of the salesgirls—and floorwalkers. 
From the third floor he went to the fourth and on up. Shortly before 
noon he reached the eighteenth and top floor and discovered that it 
was devoted entirely to the offices of the store. The general offices. 

Grimly, he approached a reception desk. “Pd like to see the owner 
of the store.” 

“Mr. Orpington is the owner,” the girl behind the desk smiled. “But 
naturally, you don’t want to see him.” 

“Oh, but I do.” 

“You have an appointment?” 

“No, but I want to see him, just the same.” 

“You’ll have to make an appointment.” 

“All right, make one.” 

“You'll have to see Mr. Clemson about that. Mr. Clemson is his 
private secretary.” 

“And how do I see him?” 

“Pll call Mr. Clemson’s assistant, if you insist, but I don’t think it’ll 
really do you any good... .” 

“Call him.” 

The girl hesitated then picked up the phone. “Mr. Myers.” She 
looked up at Javelin. “What is your name?” 

Javelin told her. The girl said into the phone: “Mr. Myers, there’s a 
Mr. Richard Javelin here would like to make an appointment with Mr. 
Orpington. . . . Yes, Mr. Myers.” The girl winced a little, then 


addressed Javelin. “About what did you want to see Mr. Myers?” 

“I don’t want to see Mr. Myers. I want to see Mr. Orpington. On a 
personal matter.” Then Javelin added hastily, “Of vital importance.” 

The girl spoke into the phone. “He says it’s a matter of vital 
importance. ... Very well, sir.” 

She hung up. “Mr. Myers will see you. Straight down the aisle, 
Number 3.” 

Javelin nodded thanks and passing the receptionist’s desk, walked 
down a corridor between pine panelled offices until he came to one 
with the number “3” in gold paint. 

He opened the door and stepped into a sumptuously furnished 
office, with a great mahogany desk. A bald, shriveled man sat behind 
the big desk. 

“You're the man wanted to see Mr. Orpington? About what?” 

“A personal matter.” 

“Could you give me a general idea of what it’s about?” 

“No,” Javelin said, bluntly. “It’s personal.” 

Mr. Myers drummed lean claws upon the polished surface of his 
desk. “This is very irregular, if you don’t mind my saying so. Mr. 
Orpington never sees anyone without an appointment.” 

“T was told that his private secretary makes the appointments.” 

“Mr. Clemson? So he does.” Mr. Myers smiled thinly. “But it’s my 
job to, well, sort of screen the calls before . . . What did you say your 
name was? Javelin. . .?” 

“Yes. Richard Javelin.” 

“Richard Javelin!” Mr. Myers brightened. “You wouldn’t by any 
chance be the noted anthropologist?” 

“Tm an anthropologist, yes.” 

“Well!” exclaimed Mr. Myers. “I’m glad to make your acquaintance. 
My hobby is natural science. As a matter of fact, I subscribe to Current 
Geography and I read your article on the tribes of the Upper Amazon . 
. . a very interesting piece, if I may say so.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Myers.” 

Mr. Myers got nimbly to his feet. “Oh, it’s a pleasure, Mr. Javelin, a 
real pleasure, I assure you. I understand, from your article, that you’re 
contemplating another trip up the Amazon, to study the culture of the 

“That’s why I’m here.” 

Myers blinked at Javelin. “Indeed? You want to see Mr. Orpington 
about your Amazon trip?” 


Javelin nodded. 

“But Mr. Orpington isn’t interested in that sort of thing. I know a 
great deal about his tastes and—” 

“Just the same, could I see him?” 

Mr. Myers hesitated, then suddenly came around his desk and 
stepped to a door leading to an inner office. With his hand on the 
knob he stopped. “Pd like to talk to you again, Mr. Javelin.” 

“—After I see Mr. Orpington.” 

Mr. Myers opened the door and popped into an office twice the size 
of his own. A white-haired man of over 70 sat slumped in a huge 
leather chair, behind a tremendous desk. 

“Mr. Clemson, this is a friend of mine,” Myers said. “He’d like very 
much to talk to Mr. Orpington about an exploring trip he’s going to 
make, to the Upper Amazon. . . .” He stopped. 

A door at the side of Clemson’s office opened and a fierce-eyed old 
man stepped out. He was probably near 80, but had the vigor of a 
man many years younger. He was slightly stooped, but even so, 
towered well over six feet. 

His eagle eyes fixed upon Javelin. “You want to see me about an 
exploring trip?” 

“Not exactly, Mr. Orpington,” Javelin said, quickly. “Mr. Myers got 
it a little wrong. I want to see you about a purchase I made here 
yesterday.” 

“What’s that?” Orpington roared. “You want to see me about 
something you bought here?” 

“A distilling outfit—on the thirteenth floor.” 

“You have the nerve to come to me about a trifling purchase? With 
a complaint department downstairs, a return department and one 
hundred and forty-seven other departments, you brazen your way—” 
Orpington’s voice did a sudden change. “You say, on the thirteenth 
floor?” 

“On the thirteenth floor,” Javelin repeated firmly. “A floor that 
apparently does not exist in this building. Yet—” 

“A distilling outfit?” Orpington cut in. He whirled on his private 
secretary, Clemson. “Do we carry distilling outfits?” 

“No, Mr. Orpington,” the private secretary said, tonelessly. 

“Did we ever carry them?” 

A full second passed before the secretary answered. “Yes.” 

Orpington’s eyes were fierce once more as they fixed themselves 
upon Javelin. “Let me get this straight; you say you bought a distilling 


outfit here—in my store—yesterday? On the thirteenth floor?” 

“That’s right. I had a sales slip, but it was taken from me by the 
store detective. And a Mr. Ungerman.” 

“Shall I call them up?” Mr. Myers asked. 

Old Alf Orpington brushed away the suggestion. His eyes still 
remained on Javelin. “Go on!” 

“That’s about all. Except that the salesclerk made a mistake and 
used an old sales book. At least that’s what the men downstairs claim. 
Also, she wrote in the wrong date. . . 1932.” 

“What day in 1932?” 

“October 14...” 

The light went out of Orpington’s fierce eagle eyes. A film seemed 
to sheathe the orbs. And Javelin could have sworn that a shudder ran 
through the gaunt old body. 

Orpington said: “The salesgirl . .. what was her name?” 

“Miss Carmichael. As a matter of fact, I, well, I made a date with 
her and when she didn’t show up . . .” He smiled wanly. “I haven’t 
been in Chicago very long. I returned from South America only a short 
time ago and Miss Carmichael . . 

“Miss Carmichael,” Orpington said in an odd tone. “When you 
talked to her, was she . . . alone?” 

“Not exactly. That’s what struck me as odd. There was only one 
other person on the floor, a floorwalker. .. .” 

“His name?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“What did he look like?” 

“Tall, rather handsome; maybe twenty-eight or thirty .. .” 

“Dark hair?” 

“Why, yes. All the time I was buying this distilling outfit, he stood 
there, watching us ... me... .” Javelin stopped abruptly, for 
Orpington had suddenly turned away from him and walked back into 
his office. The door swung shut. 

“Tll be damned!” exclaimed Javelin. “If this isn’t the—” 

“If you don’t mind, Mr. Javelin,” said the aged private secretary, 
“Mr. Orpington isn’t feeling very well...” 

“Neither am I,” retorted Javelin. He whirled on his heel and stalked 
out of Clemson’s office, through Mr. Myers’ and down the corridor 
between the paneled offices. 

In Clemson’s office, Mr. Myers and Mr. Clemson looked uneasily at 
one another. Neither said a word. Then the door of Orpington’s office 


was jerked open and the store owner popped out. “That man who was 
here—” 

“He’s gone, sir,” said Myers. 

“Call him back. I want to know how he got to the thirteenth floor— 
what elevator he took?” 

On the eighteenth floor, Javelin pushed the pearl button for an 
elevator. The door of #12 opened and the familiar freckle-faced 
operator grinned out at him. 

“Going down, sir!” 

Javelin stepped into the elevator. The door closed . . . and Javelin 
plummeted eighteen floors, to his death. 


From the Chicago Bulletin, October 14, 1948: 

MAN KILLED IN MYSTERY DEPARTMENT STORE ELEVATOR 
PLUNGE 

Richard Javelin, noted Amazon explorer, today plunged to his death 
down an elevator shaft in The Bonanza Store. Mystery surrounds the 
death of Javelin as his death was caused by falling down the shaft of 
an elevator that has not been used for 16 years. Odd angle is that the 
elevator, Number 12, was sealed and locked from public use exactly 
sixteen years ago today, when it crashed, carrying to death three 
persons: the youthful elevator operator, Mickey Brown, a salesgirl, 
Elaine Carmichael, and Henry Orpington, son of The Bonanza Store 
owner, Alfred Orpington, who at the time was learning the business 
and working in capacity of floorwalker on the thirteenth floor. After 
his son’s death, Alfred Orpington sealed up the elevator and changed 
the numbering of the thirteenth floor to fourteen. 

How Richard Javelin got into Elevator #12 today is being probed 
by police and store officials. .. . 


Child of the Winds 


by EDMOND HAMILTON 


Brent was drawn by the strong lure of gold to that legended 
tableland in innermost Turkistan called the Plateau of the Winds. 
There was an old rumor that lodes of unparalleled richness existed on 
that unvisited and almost unknown plateau. 

Brent knew the place was supposed to lie more than a hundred 
miles west of the little village Yurgan, so he went to Yurgan and tried 
to hire camels and drivers with which to cross the desert. There he 
learned that it was not going to be easy to reach the plateau. 

One man he found, a young Turki named Dasan An, who had 
traveled just enough as the servant of other white men to make him 
contemptuous of his fellow-villagers. He affected white-man’s clothes, 
spoke execrable English, and talked to Brent as though they were the 
only two civilized people in the place. 

“Very afraid these ignorant people will not go with us as drivers,” 
he told Brent confidentially. “They too afraid of the Plateau of the 
Winds.” 

“What is there there for them to be afraid of?” Brent demanded, 
and Dasan An smiled in superior fashion. 

“They very ignorant people, sir. They afraid of the winds—they say 
that the Plateau of the Winds is the winds’ sacred place and that the 
winds kill all people who try to go there. You see, they think winds 
are living things, not just air but alive. They say winds not bother men 
anywhere else but kill any men who go to their sacred plateau, so they 
not go there.” 

“Offer them more money,” Brent told him irritably. “Tell them Pll 
give them double pay.” 

Dasan An held colloquy for a little with his swart-skinned fellows 
and then turned back to Brent. The cocksure contempt on his face 
deepened. 

“They not go, sir. They say double money no use to a man after the 
winds kill him.” 


Brent swore. For a little time he pondered and then he made his 
resolution and turned back to Dasan An. 

“Very well, we'll go without them,” he informed him. “We can each 
ride a camel and lead one, and four camels will carry all the water 
and supplies we’ll need.” 

“You mean we go just ourselves without anybody else drivers?” 
asked the Turki, his confidence a little dashed. 

“That’s what I mean,” Brent said, and added, “Why not? You’re not 
afraid of the winds too, are you?” 

The Turki laughed noisily. “You are pleased make joke. Dasan An is 
not ignorant villager like these. I have been servant of white men and 
have been to Tehran.” 

“All right; see to getting the camels,” Brent told him, “We’ll start as 
soon as the outfit’s ready.” 

That was in two days. In the already brassy glare of the rising sun 
they rode out of Yurgan with their stalking, sneering camels and 
pointed due west into the white wastes of salt desert. 


Four days later the great, horizon-stretching wall of the Plateau of 
the Winds rose dimly in the distance ahead of them. That night they 
camped under it, a steep wall of brown rock a thousand feet high, 
extending north and south for many miles. And that night they heard 
winds blowing up there on the plateau. 

They looked up into the darkness toward the plateau as they heard 
the distant tumult. 

“Winds blowing very strong up there,” said Dasan An, and Brent 
nodded. 

“No doubt this plateau is the center of air-currents that meet and 
form constant winds, and that would explain why your people think it 
a sacred place where the winds gather.” 

“Listen to them blowing up there!” he added. “I’m glad we’re not up 
there tonight.” 

For the winds they heard up on the plateau were strong. Their 
distant bellowing, shouting tumult came down through the night to 
Brent like a hubbub of great voices calling to each other, good- 
humored, rollicking shouts of jovially brawling wind-giants. 

They heard winds of all kinds in that moving uproar high on the 
plateau: winds that trumpeted and others that wailed and others that 
shrieked, winds so small that their passage was a whisper and winds 


so great that they roared; as though winds of all kinds had gathered 
there and were racing, rollicking, rushing together across the plateau. 
And as Brent and Dasan An listened they heard over the frolicking 
wind-voices a different sound. It was a high, silvery whistling, shrill 
and stabbing and joyous. It was almost the whistle of a screaming 
wind, yet there was a strange qualitative difference. It rose, fell, rose 
again and fell again, and as it ceased the wild wind-chorus stormed 
louder. 

They listened until the uproar of winds had receded northward, 
died out of hearing. Then all was very still. 

“Plenty windy up there, all right,” Brent repeated, breaking the 
silence. “I hope it’s not that bad tomorrow.” 

“Maybe better to wait until not so much wind before we try to 
climb plateau?” Dasan An suggested quickly. 

“Nonsense, we’re not going to let a little wind hold us back,” Brent 
told him. “The sooner we get up onto the plateau, the better.” 

“That quite right, quite right,” the Turki agreed hastily. “We not 
ignorant people to be afraid of winds.” 

Next morning they found a zigzag path up the plateau’s side less 
than a mile from their camp, and started to climb. As they dragged the 
camels up from ledge to ledge, Brent saw that his companion looked 
constantly up toward the nearing rim. 


It was late afternoon by the time they scaled the last ledge and 
stood panting on the rim. The Plateau of the Winds lay before them, a 
brown, barren plain. Miles in toward its center rose two tall pinnacles 
of rock, but all the rest was level, dusty, bare. 

There were no winds blowing where they stood. The only visible 
sign of winds was a few thousand feet across the plateau where a 
group of little winds were moving, visible by the sand-whirls they 
raised from the plain, whisking and scurrying this way and that. 

“There ought to be water at those rock-pinnacles,” said Brent, 
gazing against the sun. “We could use it.” 

But Dasan An was staring at the distant sand-whirls. “See—small 
winds. Let us hope they not come near.” 

Brent turned and stared. “What, those little gusts? Why, they 
couldn’t harm us.” 

“I hope they not come near,” the Turki repeated, looking toward 
them. 


“Come on, we’ll try to get to those pinnacles before dark,” Brent 
told him. 

They started, Dasan An still keeping an eye upon the distant little 
sand-whirls as he tugged his unwilling lead-camel onward. 

Brent was gazing at the rock-pinnacles ahead and wondering what 
chance they had of finding the legended lodes, even if they located 
water, when he heard Dasan An cry out suddenly in fear. 

“The little winds! They come!” 

He turned and saw that in fact the sand-whirls raised by the little 
winds were now gliding toward them. They looked like little sand- 
genii as they came on, and it struck him as odd that they should move 
so in a group. But he frowned when he turned back to his follower. 

“Come along, Dasan,” he said angrily. “Those winds are not big 
enough to bother us.” 

“They come!—they come!” babbled the Turki, almost incoherent 
with fear. 

With a muttered curse Brent started back to shake some sense into 
him, and just then the little winds reached them. His eyes were filled 
for a moment with the sand they raised and he had to stop, 
temporarily blinded. As he stood rubbing his eyes he could feel and 
hear the little winds blowing all around and through them, whisking 
and darting about for all the world as though examining the party. 

Then suddenly the little winds changed. The little whispering 
sounds they made became suddenly louder, angry. They pushed men 
and camels toward the plateau’s rim! 

Brent called through the flying sand of the miniature tempest for 
Dasan An to hold his camels. It was all they could do to hold the 
animals as the raging little gusts strove vainly to push them back. 

The miniature wind-storm stopped as suddenly as it had begun. The 
little winds turned and raced back across the plateau toward the rock- 
pinnacles, a group of sandwhirls swiftly gliding. 

Dasan An emitted a quavering, broken cry. “They have seen us! 
They have seen we are on the plateau and have gone to summon the 
great winds to come and kill us!” 

“Great winds, nonsense!” Brent told him. “It was just a little flurry 
of gusts and now it’s gone. Do you mean to tell me you're as 
superstitious as the villagers?” 

But this appeal to Dasan An’s vanity was in vain, for all his superior 
skepticism was gone in the panic that now filled him. 

“It is not superstition—the winds are living, though I denied it!” he 


wailed. “They have seen us and know now we are here and unless we 
go back we shall die.” 

“Forget that stuff and get the packs fixed on those camels of yours,” 
Brent ordered authoritatively. “Then we'll get going again and” 

He stopped. For he was looking at Dasan An’s face and as he spoke 
he saw it changing terribly. It became a swart mask of frozen fear, 
naked and awful. His eyes bulged with terror as he stared west. 

Brent turned and looked, and felt a chill close round his heart. The 
whole western heavens had grown suddenly dark with clouds of sand 
lifted by great winds. A rapidly rising moaning filled the air. 

He dropped his camel-ropes and leaped toward a nearby depression 
in the rocks, yelling to Dasan An. 

“Get into here with me!” he yelled. “We can’t hold the camels—let 
them go!” 

“The winds!” he heard the Turki cry thinly. “The great winds 
come!” 

Then as Brent threw himself into that little hollow he heard no 
more for the terrific roar of the advancing winds. He saw the camels 
bolt madly, squealing in terror. He saw Dasan An, staring at the 
oncoming sand-clouds like a man fascinated by the face of death, 
prostrate himself like a worshipper. Then to Brent it was as though 
hell had been suddenly dumped upon them, a hell of wind instead of 
flame. He lost almost all power to distinguish sensations as the great 
winds thundered down on them. 

He saw Dasan An picked up by the winds and whirled down onto 
the rock plain. And again the winds lifted and smashed the Turki 
downward, and again, till his body was mere red pulp. 

He glimpsed the camels grasped by the mighty winds and brushed 
off the rim of the plateau. Then he felt the winds tearing at his own 
body and heard in his ears their terrible bellowing. It was a thunder of 
titanic rage, a wrathfulness beyond anything human, a colossal anger 
bent on rooting him out and beating him into a pulp. 

Clawed by those awful winds, Brent clung insensately to his little 
shelter, digging his fingers into the rock. He felt himself being pulled 
forth, and the mad bellowing was louder. The winds plucked him 
farther out of his shelter. He heard over their thunder a shrill, 
stabbing whistling as he was torn completely loose. The winds started 
to lift him bodily into the air. 

He heard in that second the silver whistling stab swiftly, urgently. 
The winds dropped him again upon the rock. 


Half-conscious only, Brent raised his head to see that the great 
winds’ sand-clouds had withdrawn a little from him. Running toward 
him through the wild winds was a girl. A girl from whom came the 
silver whistling! A slim, bronzed girl clad in a flying white garment, 
bronzed legs and arms bare, her dull-gold hair flying backward like 
flame as she ran. 

She was running toward him through the winds with a swiftness 
that made her seem a thing of air herself. He saw a face dynamically 
beautiful, gray-green eyes wide with emotion, fixed on himself. He 
heard the unearthly whistling stab again from this girl’s lips and 
thought he heard the thunder of winds lessen still further. Then he 
heard and saw nothing as unconsciousness claimed him. 


Brent had no immediate memory of what had happened, when he 
awoke. He knew only that he lay in darkness on something soft and 
warm. He tried to remember where he was, and rapidly did 
remember. He remembered the climb onto the plateau, the winds that 
had battered Dasan An to death, that had seemed about to kill him 
also when they had suddenly lessened. 

And just as the winds had lessened a girl had appeared, a girl with 
gray-green eyes who whistled silver-shrilly! Had that girl been real? 
And where was he now? 

Brent sat up, and discovered he had been lying on some soft skin 
rugs. He looked about him in the dark. 

Gradually he made out that he was in a rocky chamber or natural 
cavern of considerable size. Fruits of different kinds and flowers and 
skins lay about and a spring gleamed in the corner. At one end of the 
cavern a round aperture opened on a sky of thick stars. 

Bewildered, he got to his feet and walked out of that opening. Out 
there in the starlight be saw that the cavern in which he had lain was 
in a towering pinnacle of weathered rock, and that another pinnacle 
was close by. But how had he come to these pinnacles? 

Before him in the dim starlight stretched a ghost-like plain, the 
Plateau of the Winds. Out there not a hundred yards from him moved 
a slender figure in a brief white garment, running, darting, dancing— 
the girl he had seen as consciousness left him. 

The girl was yet unaware of him. She was running and darting to 
and fro with incredible swiftness. And a halfdozen little winds were 
blowing around her, whisking little sand-whirls to the eye. Dart and 


twist as she might, the sand-whirls darted more swiftly after her. The 
sound of the little winds was a gay whistling whisper as they danced. 
And from the girl’s lips came joyous whistling. 

Suddenly she saw Brent. She stopped dead, looking toward him, 
then came slowly to him. He saw again in the starlight that dynamic 
beauty of her face. Her eyes looked into his, intently. They were wide 
eyes, clean and clear as wind-washed skies, clear beyond anything he 
had ever seen on earth, and in them flickering a wild pulse of 
freedom. 

Around both him and the girl now whirled and whisked the little 
winds, the dancing sand-whirls. Brent felt them tugging at his coat, 
exploring his garments, ruffling his hair, like mischievous children 
darting around two adults. 

He stared at the girl, and then his amazement forced him into 
speech. 

“By heaven, you’re white!” he exclaimed. “Whatever you’re doing 
here or however you got here, you’re a white girl!” 

The girl listened fascinatedly, on her face an oddly eager 
remembering expression. When she spoke, her voice had in it the 
high, silvery quality of that stabbing whistling. 

“Girl?” she repeated, tentatively. Then she pointed a finger at her 
own breast. “Girl—Lora,” she said. 

“Your name’s Lora?” Brent cried. “Then you must be English. I’m 
Brent—Dick Brent.” 

“Brent?” she repeated. Her clear brow was wrinkled in thought, her 
eyes shining with troubled excitement. “English?” 

He caught her arm. He forgot all else in his excitement at finding 
this white girl on this lonely, unvisited plateau. How had she come 
here and how long had she stayed here? How had she lived here? 

To Brent’s rapid, excited questions she answered first only with a 
puzzled frown. Suddenly speech spilled hesitantly, jerkily from her in 
that sweet, high voice. 

“Almost—I had forgotten—to talk!” she told him. “Until you came I 
had forgotten—men—people——” 

“Forgotten them?” Brent said. “Then how long have you lived here 
alone?” 

“Since—since——” Words seemed lacking to her and she held her 
hand waist-high from the ground. “Since I was so.” 

“You mean you’ve been here since you were a little girl?” Brent said 
incredulously. 


Her head bobbed. She seemed struggling for long-forgotten words 
with which to express herself. 

“My father and other men came here long ago, and I was with 
them. They hunted something. Gold? I do not know now.” 

“But what happened to your father and the others?” Brent wanted 
to know. 

Her answer was simple, matter of fact. “The winds killed them. The 
winds have told me that they have killed many men who tried to 
come here.” 

Brent stared at her, staggered by her words. Yet strangely, too, 
something in him had expected those words, had sensed a strangeness 
in this girl that made her words seem ordinary coming from her, even 
though what she said was impossibly fantastic. 

“The winds told you?” he said. “You talk as though the winds are 
living things.” 

Lora’s eyes widened in wonder. “But of course they are,” she said, 
staring at him in surprise. 

Brent’s denial was forceful. “That’s nonsense! Winds are not living 
—they’re just air!” 

“Of course they are, but they are living air,” Lora told him. “They 
move in the unliving air just as we living people move on the unliving 
earth, and like us some of them are great and some small, some strong 
and some weak. Their life is not our kind of life, but they are living 
and they know things. Do you think if they were not living they would 
answer me when I call them like this?” 

Lora pursed her lips suddenly, and silver whistling notes stabbed up 
into the darkness from her tilted face. Then down from the upper 
night smote winds, loud, wild, trumpeting their strength. They seemed 
to circle the girl, blow round her and tug and push her and roar about 
her. The whisking little winds scattered as these strong gusts smote 
and whirled. A tumult of noisy winds whirled round the girl where a 
moment before had been almost a calm. Brent heard Lora laugh into 
shouting gusts, heard her whistling stab again, and saw the strong 
winds whip away and upward as suddenly as they had come. 

“Now do you believe that the winds are living?” she cried with a 
silvery laugh. 

“Of course I don’t believe it,” Brent told her. “That was just a little 
wind-flurry such as must be common here all the time. It hardly 
proves that the winds are anything but winds.” 

Lora stamped her foot angrily. “It is not so! I will call them again 


and show you——” 

But Brent caught her arm as she raised her face. “No, don’t—I’ll 
believe they’re living if you want me to. I’m not interested in the 
winds, but in you. How have you lived up here a dozen years or more 
on this barren plateau? How was it possible for you to live as a child, 
if your father and the others were killed?” 

The girl’s anger fled as quickly as it had come, and she took Brent’s 
hand, led him into the dim cavern. She pointed to the soft skins, the 
fruits and the dark-gleaming spring in the cavern’s corner. 

“It is simple. I sleep on those, and there is what I eat and drink.” 

“But where can you get fresh fruits here?” Brent asked 
incredulously. 

“I don’t get them—the winds bring them to me, all I need,” she 
answered simply. 

Brent stared, and her nostrils quivered again in sudden anger. “You 
do not believe!” 

“Of course I believe you,” Brent said hastily. “After all, winds do 
pick up things of all kinds and carry them long distances. But how 
comes it that you were left living when your father and the others 
were killed?” 

Before answering, Lora took his hand in her own soft little hand 
and drew him down to sit by her side on the skins. Her face was 
intent, in the dim light from the opening, and a little frown was on her 
forehead. Brent watched her fascinatedly, the only sound the distant, 
ceaseless murmur of the winds. 

Her voice was slow, still struggling for words. “Not much can I 
remember now of that time,” she said. “My father and another white 
man I remember, and dark men that led big animals, on one of which 
I rode. And I remember the hard climb up onto this plateau. Then the 
great winds, coming across the plateau in their wrath and smiting all 
of us. I remember my father and the other men being hurled over the 
plateau’s edge by the winds. I remember the cries of the falling men 
and the roaring of the winds. 

“The winds picked me up too, lifted me into the air. But they did 
not kill me at once, perhaps because I was so small. They played with 
me! They tossed me through the air from one wind to another! They 
shouted with laughter, their anger forgotten, as they played with me. 
Then one wind took me from the others, a wind that was different 
from the rest. It was strong but was gentler, softer. It took me here to 
the rock-pinnacles and set me down. I cried for a long while and then 


slept, and when I woke that different wind was there again. 

“It petted me, caressed me, touched and reassured me, so that I 
forgot my grief. It left, and after a time it came back with fruits and 
tanned skins and other things it put down before me. I knew it from 
all the other winds and I thought of it as the mother-wind, because it 
cared for me. 

“I talked to the mother-wind and I thought it heard me. I was not 
afraid any longer, for I knew the winds would not hurt me. The other 
great winds came and picked me up and would have played with me 
again, but the mother-wind took me from them and would not let 
them have me. 

“In time the winds all came to know me and to be accustomed to 
me. They brought me food and fruits and things they picked up in 
distant places where men lived. I came to know one wind from 
another, and to know the great and mighty winds and the smaller, 
weaker ones, and the little winds that were smallest of all. 

“T listened to the sounds the winds made to one another and to me, 
and I learned to whistle sounds much like those, to speak to them. 
And though they could not hear as we hear, I knew somehow that 
they sensed my whistling, and answered it, and so I became able to 
talk with them. 

“And winds from over all the earth have talked to me, and I to 
them. For somehow this plateau is a gatheringspot of all the winds, 
and from all over earth they come here and go again, coming and 
going high above the earth where men can not know of them. Here 
they mix and meet and play, and here I have talked with winds from 
all the world. 

“But many of the great winds stay here almost all the time, and 
among them is the mother-wind. Never since I came here has the 
mother-wind gone for long. It is the mother-wind that I love best of all 
the winds, yet all of them I love.” 


Brent had listened, rapt in a fascination beyond reason, but now he 
was forced to voice his incredulity as Lora stopped. 

“But girl, this is fantastic, impossible! Winds are not living—you 
have lived so long with only the winds for company that you have 
come to think them so. How could a wind talk or hear? How could a 
wind speak to you and understand you?” 

Lora shook her head. “That I do not know, but they do speak and 


they do hear. They understand my whistling and I understand their 
sounds. All things I ask they will do for me, or bring to me. Did I not 
stop them from killing you when they were about to slay you as they 
did your companion and your animals?” 

Brent stared at her. “You mean that you think that wind-storm 
stopped because you told the winds to stop?” 

Lora nodded. “Of course. When I saw you I whistled for them to let 
you go, and they did so, though they were very unwilling, still 
wrathful with you. They helped me bring you here to the pinnacles, 
though they did not want to do that either.” 

He shook his head. “I can understand your believing all this,” he 
said, half to himself. “No doubt there are always winds up on this high 
plateau, and no doubt it was a freak of currents that saved you when 
the winds annihilated your father’s party. It’s natural enough you 
should personify the winds that have been your only companions 
here, too, and fancy that you could talk to them and they to you. But 
when it comes to telling me that——” 

Brent broke off suddenly, aware of an abrupt weakness. He swayed 
a little and Lora darted quickly to her feet. 

“But you are still tired, weak,” she said. “I had forgotten that you 
must be so.” 

She took some of the tanned skins and made a soft little couch 
across the cavern from her own. 

“Sleep now,” she said simply, and when Brent lay down, she lay 
down as simply upon her own skin-couch. 

Weak and sore from the battering of the winds, Brent drifted almost 
at once into sleep, the distant wind-voices outside in his ears. He woke 
the next morning to find the cavern gold-bright with sunlight slanting 
through the opening, and wondered where he was until he heard 
outside a gay, silvery whistling. He sprang instantly to his feet and 
went outside, to find Lora standing whistling near by. 

She saw him emerge and cried, “Brent, she has come to me already 
this morning! The mother-wind!” 

“What?” said Brent incredulously. 

“See, it is she!” Lora exclaimed, her face bright with happiness. “I 
have been telling her about you——” 

Brent saw that a wind was in fact blowing around the girl, gently 
ruffling her hair, the sound of it a soft, crooning note. 

Lora whistled briefly, the silver-shrill notes tumbling over one 
another. The wind paused in its caressing of her and moved toward 


Brent. 

Brent felt unreasoning panic as that wind touched him. He wanted 
to run but told himself it was only a wind, only a moving mass of air. 
He stood there while it touched him softly, as though examining him, 
investigating him. 

Then its touch changed and was no longer investigatory but 
caressing. He felt its touch against his cheek like the airiest of airy 
fingers, warm breath on his hair like that of a loving parent. Its strong, 
crooning note in his ears was infinitely reassuring, calming. His heart 
expanded in strange warmth. 

That warm, strong wind circled him and Lora for a few moments 
longer, then with a final ruffling of the girl’s hair left them. Brent saw 
it moving westward across the plain, raising the dust a little. He felt 
strangely content, like a child that has been petted, pacified. 

“She liked you, Brent!” Lora was saying. “I could tell that the 
mother-wind liked you.” 

Brent told himself that he would have to fall in with the girl’s 
strange fancy. It would do no harm. 

“I’m glad she did,” he said. And he did feel glad, though he told 
himself it was wholly an unreasoning gladness. 

“Always the mother-wind stays near the plateau, near me,” Lora 
confided as they walked across the rock plain. “Many other winds stay 
here too, but most come and go from the far places. Even little ones 
like those.” 

She pointed as she spoke toward a chaotic little group of small 
sand-whirls dancing about not far away. As she pointed, the little 
wind-whirls changed direction, suddenly glided toward the girl and 
the man; came, Brent told himself, like children who had suddenly 
sighted a beloved person. 

The girl laughed, threw out her arms as though welcoming the little 
winds. They whisked and whirled merrily, gleefully, around girl and 
man, combating, conflicting, a flurry of quick gusts. 

It was senseless, Brent told himself to let himself be affected by the 
girl’s fancies. Yet he found himself against his reason thinking of these 
little winds as living, playing, even as she did. 

Swiftly as they had come, the little winds whipped away, chasing 
one another across the plain. 

Lora laughed. “They are but very small winds, those, yet I love 
them almost the most.” 

Brent asked, “Lora, have you never wanted to leave this plateau? To 


find other people?” 

She turned the clear gaze of her gray-green eyes on him. “Why 
should I want people when I have the winds?” 

“But surely you don’t want to live here on this plateau always, even 
with the winds?” 

She shook her head as though explaining something obvious. “But I 
couldn’t leave the winds!” 

Her soft, bronzed arms suddenly circled Brent’s neck and she looked 
up into his face like a pleading, affectionate child. 

“I want to stay here, and now that you have come I want you to 
stay here with me. You will, Brent?” 

Brent’s arms tightened involuntarily around her and he drew a long 
breath as he answered. 

“Pll stay,” he said, “for a little while, at least.” 

Brent stayed. He told himself that it was but for a short time, that in 
a few days he would cure the girl of her fancies about the winds and 
that she would leave with him. But he could not change Lora’s ideas 
regarding the winds. And Brent, against his will, against every 
conscious thought of his reason, found himself insensibly coming to 
share her viewpoint. 

He found himself thinking of the winds as living things, and not just 
moving air. He found himself distinguishing one wind from another, 
just as he might one person from another. The great, strong winds that 
boomed solemn and majestic, the smaller, wilder winds that roared in 
and away, the little winds that whisked and played on the plateau—he 
could not keep from thinking of them as one might think of living 
people. 

And there was that strong, gentle wind that Lora called the mother- 
wind. Every morning when he and Lora emerged from the cavern the 
mother-wind was there to greet and touch them. And every morning 
they found there fruits and things that Lora said the winds had 
brought. 

Brent’s reason told him that it was not impossible in this high place 
of strange wind-currents for freak currents constantly to bring objects 
a long distance and drop them. But reason alone could not combat the 
strange influence that the girl’s belief had upon Brent. 

From early morning until late night there were always winds about 
Lora, it seemed, even more than elsewhere on that plateau of winds. 
Whether or not they were living as she believed, the girl truly lived 
with the winds as companions, Brent saw. 


And soon it seemed to him that no companions could be more 
wonderful, more swift and beautiful, than these that blew round all 
the round world, that roared and whistled and sang with life infinitely 
above the life of all poor things that grubbed on earth. 

They were companions that could be wilder than any else in the 
world, as when they thundered across the plateau in tremendous 
wind-charges, Brent and Lora running with them and the girl’s sweet 
whistling stabbing. 

They could be playful, as when the strong gusts darted and jerked 
around the laughing two until they ran to the cavern for shelter. But 
only the mother-wind among them could be tender with that warm 
tenderness Brent felt each time that wind blew round him. 

To Brent the world he had left came to seem unreal, and he had 
almost forgotten the quest that had brought him to the plateau. All 
that was real to him now was Lora and the plateau and the 
companioning winds. All, until one night sudden awakening came to 
Brent. 


That night when he and Lora entered the cavern something made 
him take her suddenly into his arms and kiss her. She resisted for a 
moment, then suddenly returned his kiss. Brent’s face was set with 
abrupt resolve when they separated. 

“Lora, we’re going to leave here!” he exclaimed. “I love you and 
we're going back together to the world, our world.” 

Lora’s eyes were shining, but troubled. “But the winds?” 

“You'll leave them for me, now?” Brent pressed her. 

She hesitated. Brent heard the bursting uproar of rollicking winds 
outside and held his breath. Then she came closer into his arms. 

“Brent, I'll go with you!” she cried. “Wherever you wish!” 

But a few moments later the trouble came again into her clear face. 

“But the winds,” she repeated. “I am afraid, somehow, that they 
will not let me go.” 

Brent laughed. He had shaken off the influence of the plateau 
completely, now. 

“After all, they’re only winds,” he said, and then added to reassure 
her, “Why should they stop you when you say they love you?” 

She said slowly, “That is why I fear that they will not wish to let me 
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go. 
Brent busied himself in making skin bottles to hold water and fruit. 


Two mornings later he and Lora started. 

Before they left the pinnacles the wind she called the mother-wind 
blew round her for minutes while she whistled. 

Her clear eyes were near to tears as she turned to Brent “I was 
telling the mother-wind—good-bye,” she said. 

“Tell her good-bye for me, too,” said Brent, laughing, and seriously 
Lora whistled quick silvery notes. 

The strong, soft wind touched Brent, blew over him, and at that 
airy, loving touch he felt suddenly a little ashamed of his flippancy. 

He and Lora started eastward across the plateau. Little winds 
frisked and played around them, and now and then some of the 
greater winds came down from the upper air to whirl around them. 
But not now did Lora whistle greetings to any of them. 

But when they neared the plateau’s rim, the winds changed. Their 
sounds had now a puzzled, anxious note, it seemed to Brent’s slightly 
strained nerves. He told himself it was well they were getting away 
from a place that so easily bred such fancies. 

The winds began to push them back from the rim with increasing 
force as they neared it. Lora turned a white face to Brent. 

“They do not want me to go farther, Brent,” she said. 

He took her hand in his. “We’re not going to stop just for winds,” he 
said. “Come on.” 

But the winds now were blowing them back more and more 
strongly from the plateau’s rim. And more winds seemed gathering, 
their voices becoming a shouting tumult. 

Though Brent and Lora bent their heads and pushed forward with 
all their strength, the winds forced them back, not violently but 
strongly, determinedly. Their tumult grew angrier. 

“Brent, it is as I said, they will not let me go!” cried Lora over the 
wind-roar. “If we go farther they will kill you for taking me!” 

“It’s just freak winds—there are always strange winds at the edge of 
a height like this’!” he shouted back. 

“We must go back—before they kill you!” she repeated, clinging to 
him, her face taut with concern. 

Brent slowly assented. “All right, we’ll go back for this time.” 


They started back toward the pinnacles. Slowly the winds’ angry 
tumult subsided around them. 
Again they whirled playfully around the girl, but Lora did not heed 


them. And her face still was white when she and he reached the 
cavern. 

“They would have killed you for trying to take me away, Brent!” 
she said. “We dare not try again.” 

“We'll try again,” said Brent, his chin setting hard. “A bunch of 
winds can’t scare me.” 

But when he saw the girl’s face he added quickly, “We’ll try it when 
it’s not so windy there by the rim.” 

Her face became thoughtful. “If we went at night when the winds 
are playing elsewhere on the plateau, they would not see us go.” 

Brent reflected. “It certainly should be less windy there at night,” he 
said, to himself. Then he added quickly to Lora, “We’ll try it tonight!” 

That night they waited in the cavern after darkness fell, and did not 
go out, though they heard the winds moving and shouting all around 
the rock-pinnacles. At last they heard the great wind-tumult move off 
across the plateau. 

They went out then, and found all still outside. In trumpeting, 
frolicking tumult the winds were receding northward, the sound of 
them coming back dimly. Brent and Lora at once started eastward 
across the plateau. 

They met no wind now as they crossed it. The distant wind-uproar 
they still heard as they started down the plateau’s side, but when they 
reached the desert plain below and headed east, it faded. 

Morning found them many miles from the plateau, which had 
dwindled to a thin brown line on the horizon behind them. All around 
them stretched the white wastes of the salt desert, flat and dead. 

“No winds bothering us now!” Brent said. “I knew we’d be all right 
once we got off that wind-swept plateau.” 

Lora looked back. “I fear that they will follow when they miss us,” 
she said. “And they can follow swiftly!” 

Brent shook his head. “They’re only winds. Now that you’re away 
from that plateau you’ll come to see that.” 

She said nothing, but he marked that ever and again she turned to 
look back as they forged east that day. 

That afternoon she uttered a little cry and pointed back to where 
great clouds of sand moved on the desert, like towering genii of the 
wastes. 

“They have followed, Brent!” she cried. “They search for us!” 

Brent looked, and felt a strange chill; yet he kept his voice steady. 
“Tt’s only some sand-clouds, Lora. We must keep on going.” 


They went on, but now Brent too turned each few minutes to look 
back at those monstrous clouds of blown sand that moved here and 
there across the desert behind them. 

The sand-clouds seemed searching all the desert as they advanced, 
indeed; yet even so they came closer and closer to the hastening pair. 
There were scores of those towering sand-giants, scores of great winds 
advancing across the desert. 

Soon they could hear the distant roaring of those mighty winds. 
And then Lora stopped. 

“Brent we must hide!” she cried. “It is our only chance—to find 
some place of hiding until the great winds are gone.” 

“But it’s senseless to hide from winds,” he exclaimed. “They’re not 
hunting us—it’s only your fancy.” 

“I know they hunt us and that they will kill you if they find us,” she 
said swiftly. “We must——” 

She stopped suddenly, uttered a little despairing cry and pointed. 

“It is too late! They have found us!” 

She was pointing at a little whirl of lifted sand moving over the 
desert close beside them, nearing them. 

That little wind stopped, whirled round as though in maddest 
excitement, then darted back toward the distant huge sand-genii. 

“They have found us!” Lora repeated. “Brent, I want to die too if 
you are killed!” 

“We're neither of us going to be killed!” Brent told her. “Come on.” 

They hastened forward, running now. The distant windroar behind 
them became louder, louder, yet they did not look back. Their feet 
slipped in the sand as they ran. Louder still swelled the bellowing 
roar, and now the desert about them seemed darkened swiftly. 


Lora fell, and Brent stooped to help her up. 

“It is useless!” she sobbed over the oncoming thunder. “We can not 
outrun them. They come, Brent! But if you die I die also!” 

With one arm around the girl, Brent stared westward like a pigmy 
fascinated by giants about to destroy him. Across the desert toward 
them thundered a colossal host of winds, mighty sand-clouds from 
which came an eardazing bellowing, wrathful, raging. There were 
scores of them, and there were many scores of smaller sand-clouds, 
great winds and small, charging down together on the two tiny 
humans. 


Lora broke suddenly from Brent’s arm and ran forward toward the 
charging wind-host, whistling wildly, frantically. The winds picked 
her up and whirled her aside like a toy, setting her down far to the 
right, holding her safe there. 

Brent saw and knew one instant’s thankfulness that the girl was 
safe. Then the raging winds reached him. 

He felt himself whirled high, high, into the air as though by colossal 
hands. In his ears was a thunderous bellowing of stupendous, 
elemental anger, and over it he heard Lora’s distant scream. 

He was poised high for an instant, then whirled down with awful 
force toward the hard desert. He closed his eyes before the 
annihilating shock. 

There was no shock! Out of the grasp of the thundering winds that 
held him he was suddenly snatched and whirled aside by another 
wind—a strong, warm wind that set Brent down beside Lora, then 
held man and girl as they clung together—a wind that he recognized, 
the wind that Lora had called the mother-wind! 

Came a terrific roaring from the other winds, a heartchecking 
outburst of wild wind-fury. They charged thunderously forward, 
sought to tear Brent and Lora from the grasp of the mother-wind. 

It seemed an inferno of raging gusts, a hell of cyclonic attack, but 
still that strong, soft wind held firmly man and girl. A wild conflict of 
combating winds. But soon that conflict subsided. The great winds’ 
raging died, their thunder lessened. They began to move away, 
blowing toward the west. 

And as they blew, their strong wind-voices were loud, but not in 
wrath now. It seemed that they uttered a great chorus of sorrow. A 
mighty sadness of farewell. 

Still around Brent and Lora moved one wind, strong, soft, warm, 
touching them as they clung together, caressing them. They felt that 
light touch as of airy fingers on their cheeks, soft loving stroking of 
their hair, soft crooning in their ears. Then that wind too was gone 
and all was still. 

Lora pressed against Brent, her arm around his neck. “It was the 
mother-wind, Brent! She saved you for me—she saved you from the 
others and made them let us go!” 

Brent’s dazed mind, with a great effort, caught at the commonplace 
world of everyday. “It was the craziest and most freakish wind-storm 
I’ve ever seen,” he said. “Come on, Lora, I think we’ll make it all right 
now to Yurgan.” 


Brent got with Lora to Yurgan all right, and to the world beyond. 
And now that he and she are once more part of that world, that time 
up on the Plateau of the Winds seems to him almost some strange 
dream. It seems impossible now that even for a moment he should 
have allowed himself to fancy that the winds could be living things. 

Yet even now Brent is not quite certain in his own mind. For Lora 
still is very sure that the winds live, and not all his rational 
explanations can shake what she believes. And Brent himself, 
remembering some things, must wonder. 

Of one thing he is sure, that wherever he and his wife go there 
seem more winds than anywhere else. And he does not like that. He 
does not like to see the winds that seem to gather round her, even 
though to please him she no more whistles wildly to them, and even 
though he tells himself that it is only fancy. 

Neither does Brent like to awake at night and find Lora awake 
beside him, listening to winds rattling the shutters and sighing in the 
trees and wailing pleadingly outside the windows, as though 
entreating her to return, luring her with trumpeted promises of the old 
tameless freedom. For though Brent tells himself that winds are only 
winds, he is still afraid that some night she will answer that call. 


The Cask of Amontillado 


by EDGAR ALLAN POE 


The thousand injuries of Fortunato I had borne as I best could; but 
when he ventured upon insult, I vowed revenge. You, who so well 
know the nature of my soul, will not suppose, however, that I gave 
utterance to threat. At length I would be avenged; this was a point 
definitely settled—but the very definitiveness with which it was 
resolved, precluded the idea of risk. I must not only punish, but 
punish with impunity. A wrong is unredressed when retribution 
overtakes its redresser. It is equally unredressed when the avenger 
fails to make himself felt as such to him who has done the wrong. 

It must be understood that neither by word nor deed had I given 
Fortunato cause to doubt my goodwill. I continued, as was my wont, 
to smile in his face, and he did not perceive that my smile was now at 
the thought of his immolation. 

He had a weak point—this Fortunato—although in other regards he 
was a man to be respected and even feared. He prided himself on his 
connoisseurship in wine. Few Italians have the true virtuoso spirit. For 
the most part their enthusiasm is adapted to suit the time and 
opportunity—to practise imposture upon the British and Austrian 
millionaires. In painting and gemmary Fortunato, like his countrymen, 
was a quack—but in the matter of old wines he was sincere. In this 
respect I did not differ from him materially: I was skillful in the Italian 
vintages myself, and bought largely whenever I could. 

It was about dusk, one evening during the supreme madness of the 
carnival season, that I encountered my friend. He accosted me with 
excessive warmth, for he had been drinking much. The man wore 
motley. He had on a tight-fitting parti-striped dress, and his head was 
surmounted by the conical cap and bells. I was so pleased to see him, 
that I thought I should never have done wringing his hand. 

I said to him: “My dear Fortunato, you are luckily met. How 
remarkably well you are looking today! But I have received a pipe of 
what passes for Amontillado, and I have my doubts.” 


“How?” said he. “Amontillado? A pipe? Impossible! And in the 
middle of the carnival!” 

“I have my doubts,” I replied; “and I was silly enough to pay the 
full Amontillado price without consulting you in the matter. You were 
not to be found, and I was fearful of losing a bargain.” 

“Amontillado!” 

“I have my doubts.” 

“Amontillado!” 

“And I must satisfy them.” 

“Amontillado!” 

“As you are engaged, I am on my way to Luchesi. If any one has a 
critical turn, it is he. He will tell me—” 

“Luchesi cannot tell Amontillado from Sherry.” 

“And yet some fools will have it that his taste is a match for your 
own.” 

“Come, let us go.” 

“Whither?” 

“To your vaults.” 

“My friend, no; I will not impose upon your good nature. I perceive 
you have an engagement. Luchesi—” 

“I have no engagement;—come.” 

“My friend, no. It is not the engagement but the severe cold with 
which I perceive you are afflicted. The vaults are insufferably damp. 
They are encrusted with nitre.” 

“Let us go, nevertheless. The cold is merely nothing. Amontillado! 
You have been imposed upon. And as for Luchesi, he cannot 
distinguish Sherry from Amontillado.” 

Thus speaking, Fortunato possessed himself of my arm. Putting on a 
mask of black silk, and drawing a roquelaire closely about my person, I 
suffered him to hurry me to my palazzo. 


There were no attendants at home; they had absconded to make 
merry in honor of the time. I had told them that I should not return 
until the morning, and had given them explicit orders not to stir from 
the house. These orders were sufficient, I well knew, to insure their 
immediate disappearance, one and all, as soon as my back was turned. 

I took from their sconces two flambeaux, and giving one to 
Fortunato, bowed him through several suites of rooms to the archway 
that led into the vaults. I passed down a long and winding staircase, 


requesting him to be cautious as he followed. We came at length to 
the foot of the descent, and stood together on the damp ground of the 
catacombs of the Montresors. 

The gait of my friend was unsteady, and the bells upon his cap 
jingled as he strode. 

“The pipe?” said he. 

“It is farther on,” said I; “but observe the white webwork which 
gleams from these cavern walls.” 

He turned toward me, and looked into my eyes with two filmy orbs 
that distilled the rheum of intoxication. 

“Nitre?” he asked, at length. 

“Nitre,” I replied. “How long have you had that cough?” 

“Ugh! ugh! ugh!—ugh! ugh! ugh!—ugh! ugh! ugh!—ugh! ugh! ugh! 
—ugh! ugh! ugh!” 

My poor friend found it impossible to reply for many minutes. 

“It is nothing,” he said, at last. 

“Come,” I said, with decision, “we will go back; your health is 
precious. You are rich, respected, admired, beloved; you are happy, as 
once I was. You are a man to be missed. For me it is no matter. We 
will go back; you will be ill, and I cannot be responsible. Besides, 
there is Luchesi—” 

“Enough,” he said; “the cough is a mere nothing, it will not kill me. 
I shall not die of a cough.” 

“True—true,” I replied; “and, indeed, I had no intention of alarming 
you unnecessarily; but you should use all proper caution. A draught of 
this Medoc will defend us from the damps.” 

Here I knocked off the neek of a bottle which I drew from a long 
row of its fellows that lay upon the mould. 

“Drink,” I said, presenting him the wine. 

He raised it to his lips with a leer. He paused and nodded to me 
familiarly, while his bells jingled. 

“T drink,” he said, “to the buried that repose around us.” 

“And I to your long life.” 

He again took my arm, and we proceeded. 

“These vaults,” he said, “are extensive.” 

“The Montresors,” I replied, “were a great and numerous family.” 

“I forget your arms.” 

“A huge himan foot d’or, in a field azure; the foot crushes a serpent 
rampant whose langs are imbedded in the heel.” 

“And the motto?” 


“Nemo me impune lacessit.” 
“Good!” he said. 


The wine sparkled in his eyes and the bells jingled. My own fancy 
grew warm with the Medoc. We had passed through walls of piled 
bones, with casks and puncheons intermingling, into the inmost 
recesses of the catacombs. I paused again, and this time I made bold 
to seize Fortunato by an arm above the elbow. 

“The nitre!” I said; “see, it increases. It hangs like moss upon the 
vaults. We are below the river’s bed. The drops of moisture trickle 
among the bones. Come, we will go back ere it is too late. Your cough 
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“It is nothing,” he said; “let us go on. But first, another draught of 
the Medoc.” 

I broke and reached him a flagon of De Grave. He emptied it at a 
breath. His eyes flashed with a fierce light. He laughed and threw the 
bottle upward with a gesticulation I did not understand. 

I looked at him in surprise. He repeated the movement—a 
grotesque one. 

“You do not comprehend?” he said. 

“Not I,” I replied. 

“Then you are not of the brotherhood.” 

“How?” 

“You are not of the masons.” 

“Yes, yes,” I said; “yes, yes.” 

“You? Impossible! A mason?” 

“A mason,” I replied. 

“A sign,” he said. 

“It is this,” I answered, producing a trowel from beneath the folds 
of my roquelaire. 

“You jest,” he exclaimed, recoiling a few paces. “But let us proceed 
to the Amontillado.” 

“Be it so,” I said, replacing the tool beneath the cloak, and again 
offering him my arm. He leaned upon it heavily. We continued our 
route in search of the Amontillado. We passed through a range of low 
arches, descended, passed on, and descending again, arrived at a deep 
crypt, in which the foulness of the air caused our flambeaux rather to 
glow than flame. 

At the most remote end of the crypt there appeared another less 


spacious. Its walls had been lined with human remains, piled to the 
vault overhead, in the fashion of the great catacombs of Paris. Three 
sides of this interior crypt were still ornamented in this manner. From 
the fourth the bones had been thrown down, and lay promiscuously 
upon the earth, forming at one point a mound of some size. Within the 
wall thus exposed by the displacing of the bones, we perceived a still 
interior recess, in depth about four feet, in width three, in height six 
or seven. It seemed to have been constructed for no especial use 
within itself, but formed merely the interval between two of the 
colossal supports of the roof of the catacombs, and was backed by one 
of their circumscribing walls of solid granite. 

It was in vain that Fortunato, uplifting his dull torch, endeavored to 
pry into the depth of the recess. Its termination the feeble light did not 
enable us to see. 

“Proceed,” I said; “herein is the Amontillado. As for Luchesi—” 

“He is an ignoramus,” interrupted my friend, as he stepped 
unsteadily forward, while I followed immediately at his heels. In an 
instant he had reached the extremity of the niche, and finding his 
progress arrested by the rock, stood stupidly bewildered. A moment 
more and I had fettered him to the granite. In its surface were two 
iron staples, distant from each other about two feet, horizontally. 
From one of these depended a short chain, from the other a padlock. 
Throwing the links about his waist, it was but the work of a few 
seconds to secure it. He was too much astounded to resist. 
Withdrawing the key I stepped back from the recess. 

“Pass your hand,” I said, “over the wall; you cannot help feeling the 
nitre. Indeed it is very damp. Once more let me implore you to return. 
No? Then I must positively leave you. But I must first render you all 
the little attentions in my power.” 

“The Amontillado!” ejaculated my friend, not yet recovered from 
his astonishment. 

“True,” I replied; “the Amontillado.” 


As I said these words I busied myself among the pile of bones of 
which I have before spoken. Throwing them aside, I soon uncovered a 
quantity of building stone and mortar. With these materials and with 
the aid of my trowel, I began vigorously to wall up the entrance of the 
niche. 

I had scarcely laid the first tier of the masonry when I discovered 


that the intoxication of Fortunato had in a great measure worn off. 
The earliest indication I had of this was a low moaning cry from the 
depth of the recess. It was not the cry of a drunken man. There was 
then a long and obstinate silence. I laid the second tier, and the third, 
and the fourth; and then I heard the furious vibrations of the chain. 
The noise lasted for several minutes, during which, that I might 
hearken to it with more satisfaction, I ceased my labors and sat down 
upon the bones. When at last the clanking subsided, I resumed the 
trowel, and finished without interruption the fifth, the sixth and the 
seventh tier. The wall was now nearly upon a level with my breast. I 
again paused, and holding the flambeaux over the mason-work, threw 
a few feeble rays upon the figure within. 

A succession of loud and shrill screams, bursting suddenly from the 
throat of the chained form, seemed to thrust me violently back. For a 
brief moment I hesitated—I trembled. Unsheathing my rapier, I began 
to grope with it about the recess; but the thought of an instant 
reassured me. I placed my hand upon the solid fabric of the 
catacombs, and felt satisfied. I reapproached the wall. I replied to the 
yells of him who clamored. I re-echoed—I aided—I surpassed them in 
volume and in strength. I did this and the clamor grew still. 

It was now midnight, and my task was drawing to a close. I had 
completed the eighth, the ninth, and the tenth tier. I had finished a 
portion of the last and the eleventh; there remained but a single stone 
to be fitted and plastered in. I struggled with its weight; I placed it 
partially in its destined position. But now there came from out the 
niche a low laugh that erected the hairs upon my head. It was 
succeeded by a sad voice, which I had difficulty in recognizing as that 
of the noble Fortunato. The voice said— 

“Ha! ha! ha!—he! he!—a very good joke indeed—an excellent jest. 
We will have many a rich laugh about it at the palazzo—he! he! he!— 
over our wine—!” 

“The Amontillado!” I said. 

“He! he! he!—he! he! he!;—yes, the Amontillado. But is it not 
getting late? Will not they be awaiting us at the palazzo, the Lady 
Fortunato and the rest? Let us be gone.” 

“Yes,” I said, “let us be gone.” 

“For the love of God, Montresor!” 

“Yes, for the love of God!” 

But to these words I hearkened in vain for a reply. I grew impatient. 
I called aloud: 


“Fortunato!” 

No answer. I called again. 

No answer still. I thrust a torch through the remaining aperture and 
let it fall within. There came forth in return only a jingling of the 
bells. My heart grew sick—on account of the dampness of the 
catacombs. I hastened to make an end of my labor. I forced the last 
stone into its position; I plastered it up. Against the new masonry I re- 
erected the old rampart of bones. For the half of a century no mortal 
has disturbed them. In pace requiescat! 


The Opener of the Crypt 


by JOHN JAKES 


I first read the story when I was very young. Even then it seemed 
real in a way none of the other stories I read were real. As I grew up I 
tried to tell myself that it was nothing but a boy’s imagination which 
gave me that sense of reality. But then I would read the story again 
and it wouldn’t be a story any longer. It would become a real and vital 
truth, distorted somehow, but still real. A voice at the back of my 
mind always spoke to me then, whispering with a hollow solemn 
softness. 

This is truth, the voice would say. This is fact. This is not imagination 
or legend. And I believed it. It filled every part of me, and as a grown 
man I was more aware of the truth than I had been as a child. And so I 
worked at my job on the Gazette and led my life along the streets of 
Paris. But I read the story again and again, until it was a part of me, 
until I knew that somewhere, sometime, it had existed. 

Of course, I wanted to prove it to myself, to justify that quiet voice 
in my mind, but for years I never had the chance. And then one 
summer evening when the sky over the city was filled with a pale 
twilight, I had dinner with Dr. Armand, a good friend of mine and a 
historian of high standing. I remember how it was as we sat smoking 
our cigars and sipping our brandy. How I came one step closer to the 
realization of the truth that lived in my mind. 

Dr. Armand reached over to a small table beside his chair and 
picked up a letter. He nodded his white head at me. “This ought to 
interest you, Paul.” 

“What’s that you have?” I asked. 

He glanced at the finely written script. “A letter from a friend of 
mine in Rome. It seems he was touring the seacoast last month and he 
ran across a highly interesting house in a small village.” 

I took a puff on the cigar. I tried to be calm, but something stirred 
inside of me. “What’s so interesting about this house?” 

“Well,” said Dr. Armand, his gaze going out the window to the 


peaceful evening sky, “it’s quite an old house, and almost fallen to the 
ground, but one of the innkeepers said it once belonged to a family 
named Montresor.” 

I sat there stupefied. 

Dr. Armand waved the letter again. “Coincidence, of course, but I 
thought you might be interested.” He chuckled quietly and continued 
his talk on various topics. But I didn’t hear. The voice was in my mind 
again, speaking softly to me. He does not believe. But you know the 
truth. 

“Yes!” my voice was intense. 

“What did you say?” Dr. Armand looked at me, puzzled. 

I made up a hasty excuse and left him, after I had pressed him for 
all the details. When I got back to my fiat, I couldn’t go to sleep. There 
it was! Something to prove what I believed. This bit of news made me 
want more proof. When morning came I went to the editor of the 
Gazette and quit my job. I took my savings out of the bank, bought a 
small motor car and started south. 


I drove rapidly. A desire filled me and pulled me toward Italy, 
toward that small village, toward the proof of the legend that was for 
me a living truth. It was more than a desire, because I felt vaguely 
that a force outside myself was pulling me there. I slept at the 
roadside slumped over in the seat of the car, and ate only when the 
growling in my stomach became painful. The countryside raced by 
and I was in Italy, roaring across the plains, through the river valleys, 
across the rivers, disturbing the sleepy plazas and throwing up dust 
behind me. But I had to know! 

I got tired, of course. Very tired. By the time I had gotten lost once 
or twice, found my way again and at last reached the coast, I was sore 
all over. My face felt dirty and I knew my beard had grown out quite a 
bit. But it was worth it. With each kilometer I drove, I knew I was 
getting closer to the truth. 

It was early evening when I finally reached the town. I had been 
driving along the coast for two hours with the sea spread out to my 
left in a glistening sheet, when at last I pulled over the top of a small 
hill. I stopped the car. The town lay before me at the foot of the hill. 
Music and shouting drifted up from below. The streets were brightly 
lit. My hands gripped the steering wheel. A skyrocket shot up into the 
air over the town and exploded in a shower of red stars, and I knew it 


was carnival season! 

I drove down the hill. The streets were jammed with people dressed 
in costume, singing and dancing and running in every direction. I 
pushed my way through those streets on foot, paying hardly any 
attention to the people, watching the houses for the name of the inn 
mentioned in the letter. At last I found it I think I was a little crazy 
then, feeling so close to my goal, because I shoved my way roughly 
through the crowd and a couple of young men turned to look at me, 
their eyes glaring darkly through slits in their masks. I went through 
the door of the inn, ignoring them. 


The landlord’s name was Giacomo. He looked me up and down, his 
ancient tanned forehead wrinkling into a frown. I was a foreigner and 
I was not in costume. He must have felt that something was certainly 
wrong. And from the way I must have looked, bearded and dirty, my 
clothes rumpled, I suppose I couldn’t blame him. 

“What does the signor wish?” the old man asked me. He poured 
himself a glass of wine and downed it quickly. 

I could hardly say the words. Excitement had made me tense, 
nervous. “I... Iam looking for an old house.” 

He laughed loudly. I could tell he thought I was mad, and it made 
me angry. I wanted to lean across the table and choke the words out 
of him. “We have many old houses, signor. This town is full of old 
houses.” 

“This is a particular house. It belonged to a particular family. The 
family’s name was Montresor.” 

He thought a minute, staring into the wine dregs. Then he nodded. 
“Yes, the Montresor house is in this town. It is a ruin, signor, tumbling 
to the ground. No one goes there at all any more. Why do you wish to 
find that particular house?” 

“Never mind. Where is it?” 

He gave me directions. The southern edge of the village. I tossed 
some coins on the table and hurried out. This time I shoved people 
brutally out of my way, pushing against the sticky tide of humanity 
roistering through the streets. The rockets blazed above me, the noise 
dinned in my ears, but I pushed on, driven by my desire. People 
hurled angry curses at me but I did not heed them. At last I broke free 
of the crowd and found myself in a deserted street, quite dark, with 
immense patches of purple shadow hiding the walls of the houses in 


inky impenetrability. 

I hurried along the street, which suddenly became a dead end. My 
heart fell. I stopped at what seemed to be an iron gate and took out a 
match. I lit it and held it up, the reddish light flickering in an eerie 
manner. And my heart pounded within my chest. 

For there, blazoned on the stone, was a coat of arms that I knew 
only too well. The large human foot grinding down upon a snake as 
the snake sank its fangs into the heel of that same foot. Above the 
symbol was the motto, and I had only to glance at the first word. 
Nemo . . . My match was suddenly extinguished by a gust of stale 
wind. With trembling hands I lit another. Nemo me impune lacessit. 
And below the coat—I felt a force seize me and transform me into a 
wildly quivering creature of fear and anguish. The name, carved in 
capitals that were heavy and ponderous: MONTRESOR! 

The second match flickered out into darkness. My heart thudding 
wildly, I pushed at the gate. There was a horrendous screeching noise, 
and I stepped quickly backward as the gate came free of its hinges and 
fell with a mighty clang onto the stone of the courtyard. This was the 
very house, and I was close to the heart of my secret! I raced across 
the courtyard, conscious within myself that soon I would know the 
reason for which I had been drawn over the years to this dark and 
malignantly brooding place. I would know what strange and 
demonically real impulse made me believe the legend as truth and 
made me seek proof. 

The oppressive air of obsolescence and decay filled my nostrils as I 
stepped through the front portal into the first of the dark rooms. I 
knew the way . . . oh, God! I knew the way and could not turn aside! 
For here was the place to which I had been destined to come. Why I 
had been so destined, only the spirits that brooded here could explain. 

I reached up to the wall and found a torch resting in its socket. 
With violently trembling hands I applied a match and soon had a 
flickering reddish light to guide me. My feet clattered hollowly on the 
cold and hoary stone. I paced quickly through the various suites of 
ancient rooms, each with its own particular odor of decay and 
desolation. The entrance to the staircase loomed before me and I 
hurried on, plunging downward at a rapid rate, watching as the 
shadows unfolded in the guttering torch glare, watching as I saw the 
reality of my brain becoming the reality of matter itself. Then the air 
became suddenly colder and I stood on damp ground. Around me 
stretched endless rows of wine racks, long empty of their casques, 


deserted and left to the scurrying rodents and the webs of dust and 
age that spread like grotesque mantles over the empty tiers. 


The voice called to me now, surging through my brain, whirling me 
on and on and I could not resist its mighty power. Come, come, make 
haste, make haste, the task must be performed. What task I knew not, but 
I raced on nonetheless. I was will-less now, a creature drugged by the 
commands of an unknown preternatural force. The nitre depended 
from the vaulted ceiling in strangely deformed shapes, and the 
torchlight danced and whirled on the primeval stone of the walls. I 
felt the chill of the air pierce to the very marrow of my bones. 

Again the vaults descended and my light fell upon the hollow black 
sockets of ancient skulls, scattered askew on mounds of human 
remains, and new terror thrilled through me as my mind signaled that 
I was descending beneath the river. Droplets of moisture trickled over 
the yellowed skulls, and rodents scratched and chittered among the 
piled bones. The voice spoke again, its volume increased now, its tone 
imperious and sonorous. Come; make haste to perform the task! 

I passed through the low arches, descended once more, pursued my 
way through another lengthy passage, stepping over piles of those 
grisly remains, and once again hurled myself down an incline, until at 
last I realized with a start of overwhelming terror that I was in the 
deepest crypt, far in the bowels of the dark earth. My torch was seized 
with a gust of fetid air that made it dim and lose its intensity, so that 
an unearthly light of a bluish color pervaded the crypt. Here the 
bleached relics of human life had been mounded up to the very roof. 
And directly before me was a wall of masonry, and lying before it 
upon the ground was an ancient tool with which the masons plied 
their trade. 

I stood in wonder and awe, realizing that here at last I had found 
the utter actuality of that which I had once only sensed vaguely. The 
speaker thundered his monstrous tones into the remotest crevices of 
my brain, and I realized that he was lodged behind the wall of 
masonry, imprisoned, yet powerful in all of his fiendish strength. 

Break the masonry! 

The command echoed and reechoed in my confused brain. I reeled 
dizzily and nearly dropped my light. I staggered forward, no longer a 
mortal, but an agent of some weird and terrible force from the great 
dark gulfs of supernatural power that lie far beyond the ken of mere 


human knowledge. I knelt and placed my torch in a heap of grisly 
bones, propping it up as best I could. And then I took the mason’s tool 
into my hand and gazed at it wonderingly, my brow hot and feverish. 
I leaped forward, and with a fury that approached madness I attacked 
the masonry. 

I have no conception of how long I labored. The torch dwindled 
slowly and I battered at the ancient stonework, chipping it away 
fragment by fragment, until the blood streamed off my injured hands 
and stained the stone with its red color. I worked feverishly, emitting 
whimpering sounds, howling insane curses to unknown gods, exciting 
myself to a pitch of brutal mindless automatism. At the end of this 
period of madness, I had created an opening in the masonry scarcely a 
foot square. I took my torch with faltering hand and thrust it before 
me into the aperture. And my demented eyes saw the speaker who 
had sought me. 

There in the flickering illumination I beheld the figure floating, as 
in a mist, above the floor of the smaller crypt. I grew cognizant of the 
garb of motley, of the delicate tinkle of bells on the peaked cap, of the 
almost overpowering reek of wine. From out that spectral face two 
orbs burned, intense as the innermost fires of the underworld. The 
voice that spoke to me issued from that unearthly apparition. 

“You have fulfilled the obligation placed upon your family by your 
ignoble ancestor. You have released me from my prison and set my 
spirit free to roam the outer spheres. The debt is paid.” 

“Who is speaking?” I shrieked in a frenzy. “Who addresses me 
thus?” 

“Fortunato,” was the reply. “My tormented spirit has survived my 
flesh.” 

“Fortunato!” I cried. “But why have I been chosen? Why has it been 
my task and mine alone to free you? Who am I to be called here thus? 
In God’s name, speak!” 

“You are Montresor,” came the shade’s reply. 

“Montresor!” This I shrieked in a voice completely and utterly 
saturated with a wild madness. 

“The last of the Montresor line. I have kept alive within you the 
spirit of that first Montresor, that infamous spirit which fed upon its 
own guilt and transformed itself into the spirit of a man inflamed with 
guilt. I have placed a compulsion upon you to free me, and you have 
answered.” 


And then I was aware of what I had only sensed before, that the 
immaterial substance of that first hateful Montresor who walled up 
the insufferable Fortunato had been transferred to me, until I was in 
spirit and in actuality two separate and individual beings united into a 
single creature! 

My torch wavered once more. I reeled unsteadily on my feet, my 
eyes filming with the mists of madness. I swooned, but in the instant 
before complete unconsciousness threw its healing cloak over me, I 
felt a prescience whisper past me from out that small crypt, rushing by 
as with a great wind, flinging the tiny musical tinkle of bells behind it 
in supreme triumph as it ascended upward toward the earth and the 
starred heavens, liberated and unfettered after age upon age in the 
depths of the planet. I swooned completely. 

And only at this moment have I awakened. My torch is 
extinguished. I am faint from my labor at the masonry, and am lying 
upon the chill earth of the crypt with its stillness penetrating into me, 
and I have not the will or the strength to stir. In the darkness there are 
the remotest of scurrying sounds. The rodents are awaiting my demise. 
I shall rest until the infernal shade descends, for my debt has been 
fully rendered. 


The Thing That Walked on the Wind 


by AUGUST DERLETH 


Statement of John Dalhousie, division chief of the Royal Northwest 
Mounted Police, issued from temporary quarters at Navissa Camp, 
Manitoba, 10/31/31: 

This is my final word regarding the strange circumstances 
surrounding the disappearance of Constable Robert Norris from 
Navissa Camp last March 7th, and the discovery of his body on the 
17th of this month in a snow bank four miles north of here. 

My attitude in the matter will be clearly seen by the time the end of 
this statement is read. For the assistance of those to whom this matter 
is not so familiar, I want to chronicle briefly the facts leading up to it. 
On the 27th of February last, Robert Norris sent me the appended 
report, which apparently solved the now famed Stillwater mystery, a 
report which for reasons that will be obvious, could not be released. 
On the 7th of the following month, Robert Norris vanished without 
leaving a trace. On the 17th of this October, his body was found deep 
in a snow bank four miles north of here. 

Those are the known facts. I append herewith the last report made 
to me by Robert Norris: 

“Navissa Camp, 27 February, 1931: In view of the extreme 
difficulty of the task which lies before me in writing to you what I 
know of the mystery at Stillwater, I take the liberty of copying for you 
in shortest possible form, the account which appeared in the Navissa 
Daily under date of 27 February, 1930, exactly a year ago at this 
writing: 

Navissa Camp, February 27: An as yet unverified story regarding 
the town of Stillwater on the Olassie trail thirty miles above Nelson 
has come to the editors of the Daily, 

It is said that no single inhabitant can be found in the village, and 
that travelers coming through the district can find no signs of anyone 
having left it. The village was last visited on the night of February 
25th, just prior to the storm of that date. On that night all was as 


usual, according to all reports. Since then, nothing has been seen of 
the inhabitants. 


“You will remember this case at once as the unsolved mystery 
which caused us so much trouble, and which earned us so much 
undeserved criticism. Something happened here last night which 
throws a faint light on the Stillwater mystery, affording us some vague 
clues, but clues of such nature that they can help us not at all, 
especially so far as staving off press criticism is concerned. But let me 
tell this from the beginning, just as it happened, and you will be able 
to see for yourself. 

“I had put up with Dr. Jamison, in whose house at the northern end 
of the village I had been staying for years whenever I stopped over in 
Navissa Camp. I came to the Camp in early evening, and had hardly 
got settled when the thing happened. 

“I had stepped outside for a moment. It was not cold, nor yet 
particularly warm. A wind was blowing, yet the sky was clear. As I 
stood there, the wind seemed to rise, and abruptly it grew strikingly 
cold. I looked up into the sky, and saw that many of the stars had 
been blotted out. Then a black spot came hurtling down at me, and I 
ran back toward the house. Before I could reach it, however, I found 
my path blocked; before me, the figure of a man fell gently into the 
snow banks. I stopped, but before I could go to him, another form fell 
with equal softness on the other side of me. And, lastly, a third form 
came down; but this form did not come gently—it was thrown to the 
earth with great force. 

“You can imagine my amazement. For a moment, I confess that I 
did not know just what to do. In that brief space of my hesitation, the 
sudden wind went down and the sharp cold gave place to the 
comparative mildness of the early evening. Then I ran to the closest 
form, and ascertained at once that the man was still living, and was 
apparently unhurt. The second, also a man, was likewise unhurt. But 
the third body was that of a woman; she was stone cold—her skin to 
the touch was icy to an astounding degree—and she had the 
appearance of having been dead for a long time. 

“T called Dr. Jamison, and together we managed to get the three 
into the house. The two men we put to bed immediately, and for the 
woman we called the coroner, the only other doctor in Navissa Camp. 
We also had to summon other help, and Dr. Jamison called in two 


nurses. A quick examination proved that the men were, as I had 
conjectured, very little hurt. The same examination disclosed another 
astonishing point—the identification of these two men. 

“You will remember that at about the time of the Stillwater case, on 
the night of the 25th of February, in fact, two men had left Nelson for 
Stillwater, and had vanished as mysteriously as the inhabitants of that 
town. These two men had given their names in Nelson as Allison 
Wentworth and James Macdonald; identification papers found on the 
bodies of these strange visitors from above proved conclusively that at 
least two of the men who were supposed to have been in Stillwater at 
the time the mysterious tragedy occurred had returned, for our 
visitors were none other than Wentworth and Macdonald. You can 
easily visualize with what anticipation I looked for a solution to the 
Stillwater mystery from these two men when once they regained 
consciousness. 

“T resolved, in consequence, to keep a bedside watch. The doctors 
told me that Wentworth showed the best signs of coming out of his 
unconscious delirium first, and I took my place at his side, one of the 
nurses ready to take down anything Wentworth might say. Shortly 
after I had taken my position there, the body of the girl was identified 
by a resident of Navissa Camp who had already heard of her and had 
come to look at the body. The girl was Irene Masitte, the only 
daughter of the Masitte who ran the tavern at Stillwater. This 
indicated conclusively that the two men had been in Stillwater at the 
time of the inexplicable tragedy which swept its inhabitants off the 
face of the earth, and very probably were in the tavern at the moment 
the tragedy occurred, perhaps talking with this girl. So I thought at 
the moment. 

“Naturally, I was deeply perplexed as to where the men and the girl 
might have come from, and also as to why the men were practically 
unhurt and the girl dead, dead for a great length of time, said Dr. 
Jamison, perhaps preserved by the cold. And, why and how did the 
men come gently to the earth, and why was the girl literally dashed to 
the ground? But all these puzzling questions were for the time being 
shoved into the background, so eager was I to get at the mystery 
which surrounded the Stillwater case. 

“As I have already written, I had taken my place beside the bed of 
Wentworth, and listened eagerly for any hint he might drop in his 
delirium, for as he became warmed, he began to talk a great deal, 
though not always intelligibly. Some sentences and phrases could be 


made out, and these the nurse took down in shorthand. I copied a few 
of the sentences I heard as we bent over the bed: 

“ Death-Walker . . . God of the Winds, you who walk on the wind . 
. . adoramus te . . . adoramus te . . . adoramus te. . . . Destroy these 
faithless ones, you who walk with death, you who pass above the 
earth, you who have vanquished the sky. . . . Light gleams from the 
mosques of Baghdad . . . stars are born in the Sahara . . . Lhassa, lost 
Lhassa, worship, worship, worship the Lord of the Winds.’ 

“These enigmatic words were followed by a deep and profound 
silence, during which the man’s breathing struck me as highly 
irregular. Dr. Jamison, who was there, noticed it also, commenting on 
it as a bad sign, though there was no intimation as to what might have 
brought on this sudden irregularity unless it were some unconscious 
excitement. The delirious jumble meanwhile continued, even more 
puzzling than before. 

“ ‘Wind-Walker, disperse the fogs over England .. . adoramus te... . 
It is too late to escape . . . Lord of the Winds. . . . Fly, fly or He will 
come. . . . Sacrifice, sacrifice . . . a sacrifice must be, yes, must be 
made... Chosen one, Irene. . . . Oh, Wind-Walker, sweep over Italy 
when the olive trees blossom . . . and the cedars of Lebanon, blue in 
the wind . . . cold-swept Russian steppes, over wolf-infested Siberia . . 
. onward to Africa, Africa. . . . Blackwood has written of these things . 
. . and there are others .. . the old ones, elemental . . . and back to 
Leng, lost Leng, hidden Leng, whence sprung Wind-Walker . . . and 
others... 

“Dr. Jamison was much interested in the mention of ‘elementals,’ 
and since he appeared to know something of them, I asked him to 
explain. It seems that there still exists an age-old belief that there are 
elemental spirits—of fire, water, air and earth—all-powerful spirits 
subject to no one, spirits actually worshipped in some parts of the 
world. His excitement I thought rather exaggerated, and I shot 
questions at him. 

“It is very difficult for me to chronicle what came out finally in 
answer to all my questions. It is something that had been kept 
carefully away from us, though how it could have been is puzzling to 
me. Even I hesitated at first to believe Dr. Jamison, though he appears 
to have known it for some time, and assures me that a number of 
people could tell odd stories if they wanted to. I remember that 
several anonymous reports of a highly suggestive nature were turned 
in to us, but I hardly dared suspect what lay behind them at the time. 


“It seems that the inhabitants of Stillwater to a body performed a 
curious worship—not of any god we know, but of something they 
called an air elemental! A large thing, I am told, vaguely like a man, 
yet infinitely unlike him. Details are very distorted and unreliable. It is 
said to have been an air elemental, but there are weird hints of 
something of incredible age, that rose out of hidden fastness in the far 
north, from a frozen and impenetrable plateau up there. Of this I can 
venture nothing. Dr. Jamison mentions a ‘Plateau of Leng,’ of which I 
have never heard save in the incoherent babblings of Wentworth. But 
what is most horrible, most unbelievable in the mystery of this strange 
communal worship, is the suggestion that the people of Stillwater 
made human sacrifices to their strange god! 

“There are queer stories of some gigantic thing that these people 
summoned to their deeply hidden forest altars, and still weirder tales 
of something seen against the sky in the glare of huge pine fires 
burning near Stillwater by travelers on the Olassie trail. How much 
credence it is advisable to give these stories you must decide for 
yourself, for I am, frankly, in view of later developments which I will 
chronicle in their order, unable to give any opinion. Dr. Jamison, 
whom I regard as a man of great intelligence, assures me that the 
elemental stories are sincerely believed hereabouts, and admitted to 
my surprise that he himself was unwilling to condemn belief without 
adequate knowledge. This was, in effect, admitting that he himself 
might believe in them. 

“The man Wentworth suddenly became conscious, and I turned 
from Dr. Jamison. He asked, naturally, where he was, and he was told. 
He did not seem surprised. He then asked what year this was, and 
when we told him expressed only an irritated surprise. He murmured 
something about, ‘An even year, then,’ and aroused our interest the 
more. 

“ “And Macdonald?’ he asked then. 

“ ‘Here,’ we answered. 

“ ‘How did we come?’ he asked. 

“ ‘You fell from the sky.’ 

“ ‘Unhurt?’ He puzzled over this for a moment. Then he said, ‘He 
put us down, then.’ 

“ ‘There was a girl with you,’ said Dr. Jamison. 

“ ‘She was dead,’ he answered in a tired voice. Then he turned his 
strangely burning eyes on me and asked, ‘You saw Him? You saw the 
thing that walked on the wind? .. . Then He will return for you, for 


none can see Him and escape.’ 

“We waited a few moments, thinking to give him time to become 
more fully conscious, but alas, he lapsed into a semi-conscious state. It 
was then that Dr. Jamison, after another examination, announced that 
the man was dying. This was naturally a great shock to me, and this 
shock was emphasized when Dr. Jamison added that the man 
Macdonald would in all probability die without ever gaining 
consciousness. The doctor could not guess at the cause of death, 
beyond referring vaguely to an assumption that perhaps these men 
had become so inured to cold that they could no longer stand warmth. 

“At first I could not guess the significance of this statement, but it 
came to me suddenly that Dr. Jamison was simply accepting the 
notion, which had occurred to all of us, that these two men had spent 
the year just passed above the earth, perhaps in a region so cold that 
warmth would now affect them in the same manner as extreme cold. 

“Despite Wentworth’s semi-conscious state, I questioned him, and, 
surprisingly enough, got a rather jumbled story, which I have pieced 
together as well as I could from the notes the nurse took and from my 
own memory. 

“It appears that these two men, Wentworth and Macdonald, had got 
into Stillwater quite late, owing to a sudden storm which had come up 
and put them off the trail for a short time. They were eyed with 
distinct disfavor at the tavern, but insisted on remaining for the night, 
which the tavern-keeper, Masitte, did not seem to like. But he gave 
them a room, requesting them to remain in it, and to keep away from 
the window. To this they agreed, despite the fact that they regarded 
the landlord’s proposal as somewhat out of the ordinary. 

“They had hardly come into the room when the innkeeper’s 
daughter, this girl, Irene, came in, and asked them to get her away 
from the town quickly. She had been chosen, she said, to be sacrificed 
to Ithaqua, the windwalking elemental which the Stillwater people are 
said to have worshipped, and she had decided that she would flee, 
rather than die for a pagan god, of whose existence even she was not 
too sure. 

“Yet, the girl’s fear must have been convincing enough to impress 
the two men into going away with her. The inhabitants had recently, 
it seems, been working against the thing they had worshipped, and its 
anger had been felt. Because that night was the night of sacrifice, 
strangers were frowned upon. According to suggestions Wentworth 
made, he discovered that the Stillwater people had great altars in the 


pine forests nearby, and that they worshipped the thing they called 
variously Death-Walker or Wind-Walker at these altars. (Though you 
can imagine my skeptical view of this entire matter, this does seem to 
tie up with the stories of giant fires which Dr. Jamison mentioned 
travelers on the Olassie trail as having seen.) 

“There was also some very incoherent mumbling about the thing 
itself, vague and horrible thoughts which seemed to obsess 
Wentworth, something about the towering height of the thing seen 
against the sky in the hellish glow of the nocturnal fires. 

“Exactly what happened, I hardly dare venture to guess at. Out of 
Wentworth’s incoherent and troubled speech, there came only one 
positive statement, the substance of which was simply, that the three 
of them, Wentworth, Macdonald, and the girl did flee the sacrificial 
fires and the village, and had been caught on the Olassie trail on the 
way to Nelson by the thing, which had picked them up and carried 
them along. 

“After this statement, Wentworth became steadily more and more 
incoherent. He babbled a horrible story of the thing that swooped 
down after them as they fled in terror along the Olassie trail, and he 
blurted out, too, some terrible details of the mystery at Stillwater. 
From what I can make out, the thing that walked on the wind must 
have avenged itself on the villagers not only for their previous 
coldness toward it, but also because of the flight of Irene Masitte, who 
had been chosen for the sacrifice. At any rate, between hysterical 
wails and shuddering adulations of the thing, there emerged from 
Wentworth’s distorted speech a graphic and terrible picture of a giant 
monstrosity that came into the village from the forest, sweeping the 
people into the sky, seeking them out, one by one. 

“I don’t know how much of this I should chronicle for you, since I 
can understand what your attitude must be. Could it have been some 
animal, do you think? Some prehistoric animal which had lain hidden 
for years in the depths of the pine forest near Stillwater, that perhaps 
had been preserved alive by the cold and revived again by the warmth 
of the giant fires to become the god of the mad Stillwater people? This 
seems to me the only other logical explanation, but there still remain 
so many things not yet accounted for, that I think it would be much 
better to leave the Stillwater mystery among the unsolved cases. 

“Macdonald died this morning at 10:07. Wentworth had not spoken 
since dawn, but he resumed shortly after Macdonald’s death, repeating 
again the same vague sentences which we first heard from him. His 


incoherent murmurings leave us no alternative in regard to where he 
spent the past year. He seems to believe that he was carried along by 
this wind thing, this air elemental. Though it is fairly certain that 
neither of the missing men was anywhere reported throughout the 
past year, this story may be simply the product of an overburdened 
mind, a mind suffering from a great shock. And the seemingly vast 
knowledge of the hidden places of the earth, as well as the known, 
may have been derived from books. 

“I say may have been derived, because in view of Wentworth’s 
suggestive, almost convincing, murmurings, it becomes only a 
tentative possibility. I know of no book which chronicles the mystic 
rites at the Lamasery in Tibet, which tells of the secret ceremonies of 
the Lhassa monks. Nor do I know of any book which reveals the 
hidden life of the African Impi, nor of any pamphlet or monograph 
even so much as hinting at the forbidden and accursed designs of the 
Tcho-Tcho people of Burma, nor of anything ever written which 
suggests that there are strange hybrid men living under the snow and 
ice of Antarctica, that there exists today a lost kingdom of the sea, 
accursed R’lyeh, where slumbering Cthulhu, deep in the earth beneath 
the sea, is waiting to rise and destroy the world. Nor have I ever heard 
of the shunned and forbidden Plateau of Leng, where the Ancient Ones 
once ruled. 

“Please do not think I exaggerate. I have never heard of these things 
before, yet Wentworth speaks as if he had been there, even hinting 
that these mysterious people have fed him. Of Lhassa I have heard 
vague hints, and of course I do remember having once seen a cinema 
containing what the producer called ‘shots of Africa’s vanishing Impi.’ 
But of the other things, I know nothing. And if I can assume anything 
from the shuddering horror in Wentworth’s semi-conscious voice as he 
spoke of these hidden things, I do not want to know anything. 

“There was a constant reference, too, in Wentworth’s mutterings, to 
a Blackwood, by whom he evidently meant the writer, Algernon 
Blackwood, a man who spent some time here in Canada, says Dr. 
Jamison. The doctor gave me one of this man’s books, pointing out to 
me several strange stories of air elementals, stories remarkably similar 
in character to the curious Stillwater mystery, yet nothing so 
paradoxically definite and vague. I can refer you to these stories if you 
do not already know them. 

“The doctor also gave me several old magazines, in which are 
stories by an American, a certain H.P. Lovecraft, which have to do 


with Cthulhu, with the lost sea kingdom of R’lyeh and the forbidden 
Plateau of Leng. Perhaps these are the sources of Wentworth’s 
apparently authentic information, yet in none of these stories appears 
any of the horrific details of which Wentworth speaks so familiarly. 

“Wentworth died at 3:21 this afternoon. An hour before, he passed 
into a coma from which he did not emerge again. Dr. Jamison and the 
coroner seemed to think that the exposure to warmth had killed the 
two men, Jamison telling me candidly that a year with the Wind- 
Walker had so inured the men to cold, that warmth like ours affected 
them as extreme cold would affect us normal men. 

“You must understand that Dr. Jamison was entirely serious. Yet, 
his medical report read that the two men and the girl had died from 
exposure to the cold. In explanation he said, ‘I may think what I 
please, Norris, and I may believe what I please—but I dare not write 
it.’ Then, after a pause, he said, ‘And, if you are wise, you will 
withhold the names of these people from the general public because 
questions are certain to arise once they become known, and how are 
you people going to explain their coming to us from the sky, and 
where they spent the year since the Stillwater mystery? And finally, 
how are you going to react against the storm of criticism which will 
fall on you once more when the Stillwater case is reopened with such 
strangely unbelievable facts as we have gathered here from the lips of 
a dying man?’ 

“I think Dr. Jamison is right. I have no opinion to offer, absolutely 
none, and I am making this report only because it is my duty as an 
officer to do so, and I am making it only to you. Perhaps it had better 
be destroyed, rather than kept in our files from which it might at some 
future time be resurrected by a careless official or an inquiring 
newspaper man. 

“As I have already told you, any opinion that I have to offer would 
be worthless. But, in closing, I want to point out two things to you. I 
want to refer you first to the report of Peter Herrick, in charge of the 
investigation at Stillwater last year, under date of 3 March, 1930. I 
quote from the report which I have at hand: 


On the Olassie trail, about three miles below Stillwater, we 
came upon the meandering tracks of three people. An 
examination of the tracks seemed to indicate that there were two 
men and one woman. A dog sled had been left behind along the 
trail, and for some inexplicable reason these three people had 


started running along the trail toward Nelson, evidently away 
from Stillwater. The tracks halted abruptly, and there was no 
trace of where they might have gone. Since there had been no 
snow since the night of the Stillwater mystery, this is doubly 
puzzling; it is as if the three people had been lifted off the earth. 

Another puzzling factor is the appearance, far off to one side of 
this point in the trail, in a line with the wandering footsteps of 
the three travelers, of a huge imprint, closely resembling the foot 
of a man—but certainly a giant—which appears to have been 
made by an unbelievably large thing, and the foot, though like 
that of a man, must have been webbed! 


“To this I want to add some information of my own. I remember 
that last night when I threw that startled glance into the sky and saw 
that the stars had been blotted out, I thought that the ‘cloud’ which 
had obscured the sky looked curiously like the outline of a great man. 
And I remember, too, that where the top of the ‘cloud’ must have 
been, where the head of the thing should have been, there were two 
gleaming stars, visible despite the shadow, two gleaming stars, 
burning bright—like eyes! 

“One more thing. This afternoon, a half-mile behind Dr. Jamison’s 
house, I came upon a deep depression in the snow. I did not need a 
second glance to tell me what it was. A half mile on the other side of 
the house there is another imprint like this; I am only thankful that 
the sun is rapidly distorting the outlines, for I am only too willing to 
believe that I have imagined them. For they are the imprints of gigantic 
feet, and the feet must have been webbed!” 

Thus ends Robert Norris’s strange report. Because he had carried it 
for some time with him, I did not receive the report until after I had 
learned of his disappearance. The report was posted to me on the 6th 
of March. Under date of March 5th, Norris had scrawled a final brief 
and terrible message in a hand which is barely legible: 

“5 March—Something is pursuing me! Not a night has passed since 
the occurrence at Navissa Camp to give me any rest. Always I have 
felt strange, horrible, yet invisible eyes looking down at me from 
above. And I remember Wentworth saying that none could live who 
had seen the thing that walked on the wind, and I cannot forget the 
sight of it against the sky, and its burning eyes looking down like stars 
in the haunted night! It is waiting.” 

It was this brief paragraph which caused our official physician to 


declare that Robert Norris had lost his mind, and had wandered away 
to some hidden place from which he emerged months later only to die 
in the snow. 

I want to add only a few words of my own. Robert Norris did not 
lose his mind. Furthermore, Robert Norris was one of the most 
thorough, the keenest men under my orders, and even during the 
terrible months he spent in far places, I am sure he did not lose 
possession of his senses. I grant our physician only one thing: Robert 
Norris had gone away to some hidden place for those months. But that 
hidden place was not in Canada, no, nor in North America, whatever 
our physician may think. 

I arrived at Navissa Camp by plane within ten hours of the 
discovery of Robert Norris’s body. As I flew over the spot where the 
body was found, I saw far away on either side, deep depressions in the 
snow. I have no doubt what they were. It was I, too, who searched 
Norris’s clothes, and found in his pockets the mementoes he had 
brought with him from the hidden places where he had been: the gold 
plaque, depicting in miniature a struggle between ancient beings, and 
bearing on its surface inscriptions in weird designs, the plaque which 
Dr. Spencer of Quebec University affirms must have come from some 
place incredibly old, yet is excellently preserved; the incredible 
geological fragment which, confined in any walled place, gives off the 
growing hum and roar of winds far, far beyond the rim of the known 
universe! 


The Scarlet King 


by EVAN HUNTER 


It was the little things that annoyed him, always the little things, 
those and of course the king of hearts. 

If only these little things didn’t bother him so, if only he could look 
at them dispassionately and say, “You don’t bother me, you can’t 
bother me,” everything would be all right. But that wasn’t the way it 
worked. They did bother him. They started by gnawing at his nerves, 
tiny little nibbles of annoyance until his nerves were frayed and ready 
to unravel. And then the restless annoyance spread to his muscles, 
until his face began to tic and his hands began to clench and unclench 
spasmodically. He could not control the tic or the unconscious spasms 
of his hands, and his inability to control them annoyed him even more 
until he was filled with a futile sort of frustrated rage, and it was 
always then that the king of hearts popped into his mind. 

Even now, even just thinking about the things that annoyed him, he 
could see the king. It was not a one-eyed king like the king of 
diamonds, oh no. The king of hearts had two eyes, two eyes that 
stared up from the cynically sneering face on the card. The king held a 
sword in his hand, but the sword was hidden, oh so cleverly hidden, 
held aloft ready to strike, but only the hilt and a very small portion of 
the blade was visible, and the rest of the sword, the part that could 
tear and hack and rip, was hidden behind the king’s head and crown. 

He was a clever king, the king of hearts, and he was the cause of 
everything, of why the annoyances got out of hand occasionally, he 
was the cause, all right, he was the cause, that two-eyed clever louse, 
why doesn’t that girl upstairs stop playing that goddamned piano! 

Now just a minute, he told himself. Just get a grip, because if you 
don’t get a grip, we’re going to be in trouble. Now just forget that 
little rat is up there pounding those scales, up and down, up and 
down, do, re, mi, fa, so, la, ti, do, ti, la, so... . 

Forget her! 

Dammit, forget her! 


He crossed the room, and slammed down the window, but he could 
still hear the monotonous sound of the little girl at the piano upstairs, 
a sound which seeped through the floorboards and dripped down the 
walls. He covered his ears with his cupped palms, but the sound 
leaked through his fingers, do, re, mi, fa, so... 

Think of something else, he commanded himself. 

Think of Tom. 

It was very nice of Tom to have loaned him the apartment. Tom 
was a good brother, one of the best. And it was very nice of him to 
have parted with the apartment so willingly, but of course he’d been 
going on a hunting trip anyway, so the apartment would be empty all 
weekend, and Tom couldn’t possibly have known about the little girl 
upstairs and her goddamned piano. Tom knew that things were 
annoying him a lot, but he didn’t know the half of it, God he’d turn 
purple if he knew the half of it, but even so he couldn’t be blamed for 
that monotonous little girl upstairs. 

He had seen the girl yesterday, walking with her mother in the little 
park across the street, a nice-looking little girl, and a pretty mother, 
and he had smiled and nodded his head, but that was before he knew 
the little girl was an aspiring impresario. Today, he had seen the 
mother leaving shortly before noon, heading across the park with the 
Autumn wind lapping at her skirts. And shortly after that the piano 
had started. 

It was close to two o’clock now, and the mother still hadn’t 
returned, and the piano had gone since noon, up and down those 
damn scales, when would she stop, wouldn’t she ever stop practicing, 
how long does someone have to practice in order to... 

We’re back on that again, he thought, and that’s dangerous. We 
have to forget the little annoyances because he just loves these little 
annoyances. When the annoyances get out of hand, he steps in with 
his leering face and the sword hidden behind his crown, so we can’t 
let the annoyances get out of hand. So she’s practicing a piano, what’s 
so terrible about that? Isn’t a little girl allowed to practice a piano? 
Isn’t this a free country? Goddammit, didn’t I fight to keep it free? 

He didn’t want to think about the fighting, either, but he had 
thought about it, and now it was full-blown in his mind, and he knew 
he could not shove it out of his mind until he had examined every 
facet of the living nightmare that had been with him since that day. 

It had been a clear day, the weather in Korea surprisingly like the 
weather in New York, and it had been quiet all along the front, and 


everyone was talking about this being it, this being the end. He hadn’t 
known whether or not to believe the rumors, but it had certainly felt 
like the end, not even a rifle shot since early the night before, the 
entire front as still and as complacent as a mountain lake. 

He had sat in a foxhole with Scarpa, a New York boy he had known 
since his days at Fort Dix. They had played cutthroat poker all 
morning, and Scarpa had won heavily, pulling in the matchsticks 
which served as poker chips, each matchstick representing a dollar 
bill. They had taken a break for chow, and then they’d gone back to 
the game, and Scarpa kept winning, winning heavily, and Scarpa’s 
good luck began to annoy him. He had lifted each newly dealt hand 
with a sort of desperate urgency, wanting to beat Scarpa now, wanting 
desperately to win. When Scarpa dealt him the ten, jack, queen, and 
ace of hearts, he had reached for his fifth card eagerly, hoping it was 
the king, hoping he could sit there smugly with a royal flush while 
Scarpa confidently bet into him. 

The fifth card had been a four of clubs. 

He was surprised to find his hands trembling. He looked across the 
mess kit that served as a table, and he discarded the four of clubs and 
said, “One card.” 

Scarpa looked up at him curiously. 

“Two pair?” he asked, a slight smile on his face. 

“Just give me one card, that’s all.” 

“Sure,” Scarpa said. 

He dealt the card face down on the messkit. 

“Pm pat,” Scarpa said, smiling. 

He reached for the card. If Scarpa was pat, he was holding either a 
straight, a flush, or a full house. Or maybe he just had two pair and 
hadn’t drawn for fear he’d give away his hand. That was not likely, 
though. If Scarpa thought he was playing against a man who already 
held two pair, he’d have taken a card, hoping to fill in one of the pair. 

No. Scarpa was sitting with a straight, a flush, or a full house. 

If he drew the king of hearts, he would beat Scarpa. 

“Bet five bucks,” Scarpa said. 

He still did not pick up the face-down card. He threw ten 
matchsticks into the pot and said, “Raise you five.” 

“Without looking at your cards?” Scarpa asked incredulously. 

“Tm raising five. Are you in this, or not?” 

Scarpa smirked. “Sure. And since we’re playing big time, let’s kick it 
up another ten.” 


He looked across at Scarpa. He knew he should pick up the card 
and look at it, but there was something about Scarpa’s insolent 
attitude that goaded him. He did not pick up the card. 

“Let’s put it all on this hand,” he said bravely. “All that I owe you. 
Double or nothing.” 

“Without picking up that card?” Scarpa asked. 

“Yes.” 

“You can’t beat me without that fifth card. You know that, don’t 
you?” 

“Double or nothing, I said.” 

Scarpa shrugged. “Sure. Double or nothing. It’s a deal. Pick up your 
card.” 

“Maybe I don’t need the card,” he said. “Maybe I’m sitting here 
with four of a kind.” 

Scarpa chuckled. “Maybe,” he said. “But it better be a high four of a 
kind.” 

He felt his first twinge of panic then. He had figured Scarpa wrong. 
Scarpa was probably holding a low four of a kind, which meant he had 
to fill the royal flush now. A high straight wouldn’t do the trick. It had 
to be the king of hearts. 

He reached for the card, and lifted it. 

He felt first a wild exultance, a sweeping sort of triumph that lashed 
at his body when he saw the king with his upraised, partially hidden 
sword. He lifted his head and opened his mouth, ready to shout, “A 
royal flush!” and then he saw the Mongol. 

The Mongol was a big man, and he held a bigger sword, and for a 
moment he couldn’t believe that what he was seeing was real. He 
looked back to the king of hearts, and he opened his mouth wide to 
shriek a warning to Scarpa, but the Mongol was lifting the sword, the 
biggest sword he’d ever seen in his life, and then the sword came 
down in a sweeping, glittering arc, and he saw pain register on 
Scarpa’s face when the blade struck, and then his head parted in the 
center, like an apple under a sharp paring knife, and the blood 
squirted out of his eyes and his nose and his mouth. 

He looked at Scarpa, and then he looked again at the Mongol, and 
he thought only I had a royal flush, I had a royal flush. He found his 
bayonet in his hand. He saw his arm swinging back, and then he 
hacked downward at the Mongol, and he saw the stripe of red appear 
on the side of the Mongol’s neck, and he struck again, and again, until 
the Mongol’s neck and shoulder was a gushing red tangle of ribbons. 


The Mongol collapsed into the foxhole, the length of him falling over 
the scattered cards. Alongside his body, the king of hearts smirked. 

The CO couldn’t understand how the Mongol had got through the 
lines. He reprimanded his men, and then he noticed the strange dazed 
expression on the face of the man who’d slain the Mongol. He sent 
him to the field hospital at once. 

The medics called it shock, and they worked over him, and finally 
they made sense out of his gibberish, but not enough sense. They 
shipped him back to the states. The bug doctors talked to him, and 
they gave him occupational therapy, mystified when he refused to 
play cards with the other men. They had seen men affected by killing 
before. Not all men could kill. A man who could not kill was worthless 
to the Army. They discharged him. 

They had not known it was all because of that royal flush. They had 
not known how annoyed he’d been with Scarpa all that day, and how 
that red king of hearts, that scarlet king, was the key to unraveling all 
that annoyance. 

Now, in the safety of his brother’s apartment, he thought of that 
day again, and he thought of the Mongol’s intrusion, and of how his 
triumph had been shattered by that intrusion. If only it had been 
different. If only he could have said, “I have a royal flush, Scarpa, you 
louse. Look at it! Look at it, and let me see that goddamned smirk 
vanish! Look at it, Scarpa!” 

The Mongol had divided the smirk on Scarpa’s face, but the king of 
hearts had lain there in the bottom of the foxhole, and nothing erased 
that superior smirk on his face, nothing, nothing. 

It was bad. He knew that it was bad. You’re not supposed to react 
this way. Normal people don’t react this way. If a little girl is playing 
the piano, you let her play. God, when is she going to stop! 

You don’t start getting annoyed, not if you’re normal. You don’t let 
these things bother you until you can’t control them any more. 

Tom wouldn’t let these little things annoy him. Tom was all right, 
and hadn’t Tom been through a war? The big war, not the child’s play 
in Korea, but had Tom ever seen a Mongol cavalry attack, with gongs 
sounding, and trumpets blaring, had Tom ever seen that, ever 
experienced the horrible stench of fear when you stood in the wake of 
the advancing horses? 

Well, the Mongol he’d killed hadn’t been on horseback, so he 
couldn’t use that as an excuse. The Mongol was, in a way, a very 
vulnerable man, despite his hugeness and the size of his sword. The 


bayonet had split his skin just like any man’s, and his blood had 
flowed as red as the woman’s in Baltimore. 

I don’t want to think about the woman in Baltimore, he told himself. 

He looked up at the ceiling of the room, and he prayed Please, little 
girl, please stop playing the piano. Please, please. 

Do, re, mi, fa, so, la, ti.... 

The woman in Baltimore had been a nice old lady. Except for the 
way she smacked her lips. He had lived in the room across the hall 
from her, and she’d always invited him in for tea in the afternoon, and 
she’d served those very nice little cookies with chocolate trails of icing 
across their tops. He had liked the cookies and the tea, until he’d 
begun noticing the way the old lady smacked her lips. She had very 
withered, parched lips, and every time she sipped at her tea, she 
smacked them with a loud purse, and there was something disgusting 
about it, something almost obscene. It began to annoy him. 

It began to annoy him the way Scarpa had annoyed him that day in 
the foxhole. 

He tried to stay away from the old lady, but he couldn’t. He wanted 
to go in there and say, “Can’t you stop that goddamn vulgar smacking 
of your lips, you sanctimonious old hag?” That would have shut her 
up, all right. That would have shown her he wasn’t going to take any 
more of her disgusting slurping. 

But he could not bring himself to do it, and so she continued to 
annoy him, until his face began to tic, and his hands began to tremble, 
and one day he seized a knife from her kitchen drawer and hacked at 
her neck until her jugular vein split in a scarlet bubble of blood. 

He had left Baltimore. 

He had gone down to Miami and taken a job as a beach boy in one 
of the big hotels. He had always been a good swimmer, a man who 
should have been put in underwater demolition or something, not 
dumped into a foxhole with people who couldn’t swim at all. He had 
been lucky in Baltimore because the old lady herself ran the boarding 
house in which he’d stayed. There was one other boarder, an old man 
who never left his room. The old lady was the only person who’d 
known his name, and she wasn’t telling it to anyone, not any more. 

But in Miami, faced with what he had done, afraid it might happen 
again, he took on an assumed name, a name he had forgotten now. 
Everyone called him by his assumed name, and he garnered fat tips 
from the sun-tanned people who lolled at the edge of the swimming 
pool. And all he’d had to do was arrange their beach chairs or get 


them a drink of orange juice every now and then. It was a good life, 
and he felt very warm and very healthy, and he thought for a while 
that he would forget all about the king of hearts and the Mongol and 
the old lady in Baltimore. 

Until Carl began getting wise. 

He hadn’t liked Carl to begin with. Carl was one of these sinewy 
muscular guys who always put on a big show at the diving board, one 
of those characters who liked to swim the length of the pool six times 
underwater, and then brag about it later. 

Carl’s bragging began to get on his nerves. All right, Carl was a 
good swimmer, but he was good too! 

It started one night while they were vacuuming out the bottom of 
the pool. 

“Tm wasting my time in this dump,” Carl said. “I should be working 
in a water show someplace.” 

“You’re not that good,” he’d answered. 

Carl looked up. “What do you mean by that?” 

“Just what I said. ’ve seen better swimmers.” 

“You have, huh?” 

“Yes, I have.” 

“Who, for instance? Johnny Weissmuller?” 

“No, I wasn’t talking about Johnny Weissmuller. I’ve just seen 
better swimmers, that’s all. Even I can swim better than you.” 

“You think so, huh?” 

“Yes, I think so. In fact, I know so. I won a PAL medal when I was a 
kid. For swimming.” 

“You know what you can do with a PAL medal, don’t you?” Carl 
asked. 

“Pm only saying it because I want you to know you're not so hot, 
that’s all.” 

“Kid, maybe you’d like to put your money where your mouth is, 
huh?” 

“How do you mean?” 

“A contest. Any stroke you call, or all of the strokes, if you like. 
We'll race across the pool. What do you say?” 

“Any time,” he answered. 

“How much have you got to lose?” 

“TIl bet you everything I’ve saved since I’ve been here.’ 

“And how much is that?” 

“About five hundred bucks.” 


? 


“Its a bet,” Carl said, and he extended his hand and sealed the 
bargain. 

The bet disturbed him. Now that he had made it, he was not at all 
sure he could swim better than Carl, not at all sure. He thought about 
it, and the more he thought about it, the more annoyed he became, 
until finally the familiar tic and trembling broke out again, and he felt 
this frustrated rage within him. He wanted to call off the bet, tell Carl 
he’d seen better swimmers and even he was a better swimmer, but he 
saw no reason to have to prove it, so what the hell, why should he 
waste his time for a measly five hundred bucks? That’s what he 
wanted to tell Carl, but he realized that would sound like chickening 
out, and he didn’t know what to do, and his annoyance mounted, and 
back of it all was that scarlet king, and he hated that card with all his 
might, and his hatred spread to include Carl. 

He could not go through with the match. 

He stole a bread knife from the kitchen on the night before he was 
to swim, and he went to Carl’s room. Carl was surprised to see him, 
and he was even more surprised when the knife began hacking at his 
neck and shoulder in even regular strokes until he collapsed lifeless 
and blood-spattered to the floor. 

It was all because of the king of hearts. All because of that clever, 
sneaky character with the hidden sword. 

The gas station attendant in Georgia, on the way up North, that had 
been the worst, because that man had annoyed him only a very little 
bit, haggling over the price of the gas, but he had hit him anyway, hit 
him with the sharp cleaving edge of a tire iron, knocked him flat to 
the concrete of his one-man filling station, and then hacked away at 
him until the man was unrecognizable. 

And now, the little girl upstairs, pounding the piano, annoying him 
in the same way all the others had annoyed him, annoying, annoying 
until he would see red, and in that red, the king would take shape, 
leering. 

If he could defeat the king, of course, he could defeat all the rest of 
them. 

It was just a matter of looking the king straight in the eye, even 
when he was being terribly annoyed, looking him straight in the eye, 
and not allowing him to take hold. Why, of course, that was the 
ticket! What was he, anyway? Just a card, wasn’t he? Couldn’t he 
stare down a card? What was so difficult about that? 

... mi, fa, so, la, ti... . 


Shut up, you, he shouted silently at the ceiling. Just shut up! You 
don’t know what trouble you’re causing me. You don’t know what I’m 
doing just to stop from .. . from . . . hurting you. Now just shut up. 
Just stop that goddamned pounding for a minute, while I find a deck 
of cards. There must be a deck of cards somewhere around here. 
Doesn’t Tom play cards? Why sure, everyone plays cards. 

He began looking through the apartment, the tic in his face 
working, his hands trembling, the piano thudding its notes through 
the floor upstairs, the notes slithering down the long walls of the 
apartment. When he found the deck in one of the night-table drawers, 
he ripped it open quickly, not looking at the label, not caring about 
anything but getting those cards in his hands, wanting only to stare 
down the king of hearts, wanting to win against the king, knowing if 
he could defeat the king, his troubles would all be over. 

He shuffled the cards and put them face down on the table. 

He was trembling uncontrollably now, and he looked up and this 
time he shouted aloud at the little girl and her piano. 

“Shut up! This is important! Can’t you shut up a minute?” 

The little girl either hadn’t heard him, or didn’t care to stop 
practicing. 

“You little louse,” he whispered. “I’m doing this all for you, but you 
don’t care, do you? I ought to come up there and just tell you that you 
stink, that’s all, that you’ll never play piano anyway, that I could play 
better piano with one hand tied behind my back, that’s what I ought 
to do. But I’m being good to you. I’m going through all this trouble, 
trying to beat that red king, and all because of you, and do you give a 
damn?” 

Viciously, he turned over the first card. 

A ten of diamonds. 

He felt a wave of relief spread over him. Doggedly, he turned the 
second card. A queen of clubs. Again the relief, but again he plunged 
on. A nine of hearts. A jack of spades. And then... 

The king of hearts. 

Upstairs the girl pounded at the piano, the scales dripping down the 
walls in slimy monotony. The tic in his face was wild now. He stared 
at the king, and his hands trembled on the table top, and he sought 
the evil eyes and the leering mouth, and the hidden sword, and he 
wanted to rush upstairs and stop the piano playing, but he knew if he 
could beat the king, if he could only beat the king... 

He kept staring at the face of the card. 


He did not move from the table. He kept staring at the card and 
listening to the do, re, mi, fa upstairs, and in a few moments, the tic 
stopped, and he could control his hands, and he felt a wild exultant 
rush of relief. 

I’ve beat him, he thought, I’ve really beat him! He can’t harm me any 
more. That’s the last king of hearts! The king is dead! 

And in his exultance, and in his triumph, he began turning over 
other cards, one after the other, burying the king, hiding him from 
sight forever, turning over nines and tens and an ace and a queen and 


The king of hearts. 

His heart leaped. 

The king of hearts! 

But that couldn’t . . . no, it couldn’t be... he’d... the king was 
dead, he had stared it down, beaten it, buried it, but... 

He stared at the card. It was the king of hearts, no doubt about it, 
the smirking face and the hidden sword, back again, back to plague 
him, oh God, oh God there was no escape, no escape at all, he had 
killed it and now it was back again, staring up at him, staring up with 
a do, re, mi, fa... 

“Shut up!” he roared. “Goddammit, can’t you shut up?” 

He swept the cards from the table top, the frustrated rage mounting 
inside him again. He saw the box the cards had come in, and he swept 
that to the floor, too, not seeing the printed Pinochle Playing Cards on 
its face. 

He went to the kitchen with his face ticcing and his hands 
trembling, listening to the piano upstairs. He took a meat cleaver from 
the kitchen drawer, and then sadly, resignedly, he went into the 
hallway and upstairs. 

To the Mongol who was playing the piano. 


The Graveyard Reader 


by THEODORE STURGEON 


The stone was included in the price of the plot; I hadn’t known. I 
hadn’t wanted a stone because stones have to say something, and 
what can you say in a case like this? but unwittingly Pd bought the 
thing and because I had, the man had put it up—what else? I had 
anger enough to scatter around heart-deep, but, reasonably, not a 
flake for the men who had put up the stone. 

It was a right and proper stone, I supposed, if one must have one of 
the things at all: bigger than many of the cheating, bargain sort of 
stones that stood nearby, and tastefully smaller than the hulking 
ostentatious ones. Here lies my wife between poverty and vulgarity. Now 
there you go. Have a single elevating thought about that woman and 
it comes out sounding like that. Soils everything she touches. 

The stone called me a liar for that. It was of a whitish granite that 
would weather whiter still. It had edges of that crinkly texture like 
matted hair that nothing would stick to because nothing could 
possibly want to, and a glassy face that nothing would stick to if it 
wanted nothing else. Whited sepulchre, that’s what the hell. The stone 
is its own epitaph, because look: it’s white forever, white and clean, 
and it has no words—which is to say, nothing. Nothing, and clean, 
ergo, Here lies nothing clean. 

What I always say is, there’s a way to say anything in the world if 
you can only think of the way to say it, and I had. I liked this epitaph 
just fine. There would be no words on this stone, and it had its 
epitaph. 

Laughing out loud is bad form in a graveyard, and stepping down 
hard on a man’s instep is bad form anywhere. This was the moment 
when, backing off for some perspective on this my masterpiece, I did 
both these things. The man, apparently, had been standing behind me 
watching. I whirled and looked him up and down, hoping sincerely 
that he was offended. There are times in a man’s life when he 
wouldn’t want even his friends to like him, and such a time is no time 


to pay court to the esteem of a stranger. 

He was offended. All I got out of him (just then) was a pleasant 
smile. He had a sort of anybody’s face, the like of which you might 
encounter anywhere, which is to say he had the kind of face you 
wouldn’t be surprised to see visiting a cemetery. lIl say this for him: 
he was harmonious; his voice and clothing exactly suited his face, and 
though he wasn’t an old man, the things he said weren’t hard to 
figure, coming from a man like that. You could tell he was 
experienced. 

Neither of us said anything right away when I bumped him. He sort 
of put his hands on my shoulders for a second either to hold one of us 
up or to keep the other from falling, which gave the gesture a full fifty 
per cent chance of being selfish, and I am not about to give away a 
thank-you in the face of those odds. As for an excuse-me, I didn’t want 
to be excused, I wanted to be blamed. So I glared at first, while he 
smiled, and after those things got used up there was nothing for it but 
to stand where we were, side by side, looking at my wife’s grave 
because that was straight ahead and we couldn’t just go on looking at 
each other. It was while we were doing this that he said, “Mind if I 
read it?” 

I looked at him. Even if this had been the perfect time and place for 
joking, a face that looked the way his face looked contained no jests. I 
looked from him to the bland, uncommunicative sheet of stone and 
the raw mound with its neat planes still unslumped by wind or water, 
and I looked back at him. It occurred to me then that maybe his eyes 
weren’t so good, and he honestly didn’t know there was nothing on 
the stone. “Yes,” I said as offensively as I could, “I mind.” 

He put up his hands placatingly, and said in that same good- 
natured way, “All right, all right! I won’t.” And he gave me a sort of 
friendly half-wave and started off. 

I looked at the grave and at his retreating back and “Hey!” I called 
before I realized I wanted to. 

He came back, smiling. “Yes?” 

I felt robbed, that’s why I had called him back. I’d realized I wanted 
to see his face when he got close enough to squint at that unmarked 
stone. I said, “What I mean is, I’d mind if anyone read anything off 
that. It would give me the creeps.” He didn’t even glance toward the 
grave, but said patiently, “It’s all right. I promised you I wouldn’t.” 

I said, “Oh for God’s sake,” disgustedly, and with an angry motion 
beckoned him to follow me. I had that oafish feeling you get when 


you tell a joke and somebody doesn’t get it, so instead of letting the 
matter drop you lay your ears back and start explaining, knowing 
perfectly well that when you finally get the point across it isn’t going 
to be funny, either to your victim or to yourself. I ranged up on one 
side of the grave and he came up and crossed over and stood at the 
other side, not four feet away from the headstone. He was looking 
right at it, but didn’t say anything, so I barked, “Well?” 

“Well,” he asked politely, “what?” 

The oafish feeling intensified. “Don’t you find the language of that 
epitaph a little on the terse side?” I said sarcastically. 

He glanced at it. “There’s never very much on the stone,” he said, 
and added, as if to himself, “while it’s new.” 

“New or old,” I said, and I guess I showed something of the anger I 
felt, “the way it is is the way it stays. Anything that gets written on 
that rock, is not going to be written by me.” 

“Naturally not,” he said. 

To make it quite clear, I said, “Or by anyone I hire.” 

“Well,” he said comfortingly, “don’t worry. I won’t read it, now or 
later.” 

“You can say that again,” I growled. I was finally coining to a 
certainty about this grave. “The less said about this whole thing, 
including her and her slab, the better. That was her strong point 
anyway; keeping her mouth shut. At long last, anything she’s hiding, 
she can keep. I don’t want to hear it.” 

“Then you won't,” he said peacefully, “and neither will I, because 
I’ve promised.” After a sort of pause, he added, “I think I ought to 
warn you, though, that somebody else might come along and read it, 
not knowing of your objections.” 

“What are you talking about?” 

“Tm not the only one in the world who can read graves.” 

“I told you—I’m not putting any inscription on. Not a monogram. 
Not so much as Hers, or even—hey, this would be cute: Her lies. Not 
that she was really ever a liar. She just wouldn’t say.” 

“The inscriptions never say very much by themselves,” he said in 
his patient voice, “taken out of context.” 

“What do you mean, context?” 

“I don’t think you quite understood me. I didn’t say I read 
gravestones. I said I read graves.” 


I looked blankly at that tidy, tamped-down mound and the virgin 
stone, and back at the shovel-patted yellow earth turning grainy in the 
late warm sunlight, and a more uncommunicative arrangement I had 
never laid eyes on. It conveyed nothing about her and, for that matter, 
nothing about anyone else. Me, for instance. No flowers. 

“Not this one, you can’t,” I said finally. 

“I wouldn’t.” 

“That promise of yours,” I said with a certain amount of smug 
enmity, “comes in pretty handy, doesn’t it? I think I see what you’re 
driving at, and I don’t think it’s any too funny. You’ve spent a lot of 
time ghouling around places like this until you can tell to a dime what 
the planting cost, how much the survivors give a damn, if any, how 
long the box has been buried, and how good a job the crew did on the 
detail. But any time there’s a little more than readily meets the eye, 
like a guy who says he won’t have an inscription after paying for a 
stone you don’t have to risk a wrong guess. You just make a 
gentlemanly promise, casual-like.” I snorted through my nostrils. 

He still wouldn’t let me annoy him. He simply explained where I 
was wrong. He said, “It isn’t like that at all. There’s nothing to deduce, 
or to guess at. It’s all there,” he said, nodding at but not looking at the 
grave, “to be read. Pll admit that it’s a little harder to do on a very 
new grave; you might say that it’s all in very fine print and a little 
hard to see unless you read well. But in time it all comes clear—very 
clear. As to the promise, it’s very obvious that you wouldn’t want a 
stranger like myself to know everything about her.” 

“Everything?” I laughed bitterly. “Nobody knows everything about 
her, 

“Well, it’s all there.” 

“You know what’s happened to me,” I said a little too loudly and a 
little too fast, “I’m a little bit out of my head from all that’s happened 
the last week or so, which makes me stand here listening to you as if 
you made sense.” 

He didn’t say anything. 

“By God,” I mumbled, not talking to him or to anyone special at the 
moment, “it wasn’t too long ago I’d given anything you like to know 
some things about that woman. Only since I made up my mind I don’t 
want to know, I feel much better,” I said, feeling miserable. “You 
know what she did, she wasn’t home when I got there that night, we’d 
had a little sort of fight the morning before, and that night she was 
just gone. No note and she didn’t pack anything or take anything but 


that one green tweed suit and that stupid hat she used to wear with it. 
If she had any money it wasn’t much. Then, nothing for three whole 
days and nights, until that phone call.” My hands got all knotted up 
and then seemed to get too heavy, pulling my shoulders into a slump. 
I sat down on the edge of an iron-pipe railing at the edge of the next 
grave and let the heavy hands dangle down between my thighs. I hung 
my head down so I could watch them while I talked. Watching them 
didn’t tell me anything. “Phone call from the police who found her 
driver’s licence in her handbag, the one that matched that stupid hat.” 


I raised my head and looked across the grave at the man. I couldn’t 
see him too clearly until I hit myself across the eyes with my sleeve. 
The cuff buttons had got themselves turned around, and it hurt. “Eight 
hundred miles from home with some guy in a sports car, and all she 
had on was one of those fancified bathrobes, you know, hostess gown, 
a good one, I never saw it before. Don’t know where the green suit got 
to or the stupid hat either. Bag was in the car. Car was in an oak tree. 
No kidding. Upside down in an oak tree fifteen feet off the ground. 
The police said he had to be going a hundred and twenty to hit as 
hard as that. I never heard of him before. I don’t know how she got 
there. I don’t know why. Well,” I said after I thought about it for a 
minute, “I guess I do know more or less why, but not exactly why; not 
exactly what was in her mind when she did whatever it was she did to 
get herself into that. I never knew exactly what was in her mind. I 
could never get her to say. She would—” 

I guess at that point I stopped talking out loud, because it all turned 
into a series of swift pictures, one after the other, inside my head, too 
fast for words, and too detailed. What’s the matter? Pd be saying, and 
her, kissing my hands, looking up at me with tears in her eyes: Can’t 
you see? And again: me yelling at her, Well if what I do makes you 
unhappy, why don’t you tell me what you want? Go ahead, write the 
script, lll play it. And the way she’d turn her back when I talked like 
that, and I'd hear her voice softly: If you’d only—and I just—and then 
she’d stall, inarticulate, shake her head. She never talked enough. She 
never said the things that... that . . . World of feeling, spectrum of 
sensitivity, and no words, no dammit dammit words. Picture of her 
smiling, looking off, out, a little up: I say What are you so happy about? 
Oh, she says, coming back into the world, Oh . . . and whispers my 
name four times, smiling. Now what is that—communication? 


“I got so there was nothing in the world for me, sleeping or waking 
or working or mixing a drink,” I said aloud to the man, “but Why 
won't she tell me? And right to the end, she did that to me. Wondering 
why she does this or that, why she wears one particular kind of look 
instead of another, maybe, after all, these things don’t matter. But 
look how she winds up, dead in that new housecoat I didn’t buy for 
her, eight hundred miles from home with a guy I don’t know; all in 
the world I have now is why? why? and the idea that she wound it up 
in the one way where I’d never find out. I mean,” I added as soberly as 
I could, because I was unaccountably out of breath, just from talking 
to a man, imagine? “I mean, not that I want to find out. Because I 
don’t give a damn any more.” 

“Well, that’s good then,” he said, “because you'll save yourself a lot 
of trouble.” 

“What trouble?” 

“Learning to read graves.” 

I got enormously tired of this conversation suddenly. “Now what 
good would it do me to learn a thing like that?” 

“None,” he said in that pleasant way of his. “You have just finished 
saying that you don’t want to know anything about her, any more.” 

“It finally sinks in,” I said sarcastically, “that what you’re trying to 
tell me is that a person who can read graves can stand in front of one 
and read it like a book.” 

“A biography.” He nodded. 

“And get out of it everything that person ever did.” 

“Or said, or thought,” he agreed. 


I looked at the grave, its empty crumbling bare planes, its 
emptyfaced headstone. I looked again, but briefly, at the events that 
had made it be here just where it was, when it was, containing what, 
and I wet my lips and said, “You’re kidding.” 

He never seemed to answer what deserved no answer, that man. 

I asked him, “Even things nobody ever knew before?” 

“Especially those things,” he said. “What you can see of a human 
being is only the outside of the top part of the surface. Now if 
everything—is there—” he pointed—”to be read—everything—then it 
follows that you can read far more than the most penetrating analysis 
of anything living.” When I had no response to this, he said, “Living 
things aren’t finished, you see. Everything they have ever been in 


contact with, each thought they have had, each person they have 
known—these things are still at work in them; nothing’s finished.” 

“And when they’re buried, they . . . do something to the grave? 
There’s a real difference between one grave and another, or...a 
grave would be different if one person or another was buried in it?” 

“It has to be that way,” he said. Again one of those odd, waiting 
pauses, which I refused to take for myself. He said, “Surely you’ve had 
that feeling that a human being is too much, has too much, means too 
much just to go out like a light, or be eroded away like the soil of a 
dust bowl.” 


I looked at the grave. So new, so raw, so... blank. In a low voice, I 
asked, “What do you read?” 

He understood what I meant: what are the “letters,” the “words,” 
the “grammar” ? 

He said, “A lot of things. The curve of the mound, the 
encroachment of growth on it—grass, weeds, mosses. The kind of 
vegetation that grows there, and the shape of each stem and leaf, even 
the veining in them. The flight of insects over it, the shadows they 
cast, the contours of rain-rivulets as they form, as they fill, as they 
dry.” He laughed deprecatingly. “It sounds like more than a man could 
learn, doesn’t it?” 

I thought it did. 

He said, “You are so completely familiar with the act of reading 
that it never occurs to you how complex an act it is, or how vast is 
your accomplishment. You take in stride a variety of alphabets—upper 
case and lower case are very nearly two separate ones, and then upper 
and lower case in script are quite different from printing or typing. 
Old English and black-letter faces might slow you down but they 
won’t stop you. Your eye measures light intensities between ink and 
paper: green letters on a yellow page wouldn’t stop you. You select, 
without effort, just what you read on a page and what you do not. For 
example, every page of a book might have the book title at the top 
and a page number at the bottom, and you don’t even know they’re 
there. In a magazine or a newspaper, blocks of type might be broken 
up, carried over, interrupted by pictures or advertisements, and you 
sail right along reading what you are interested in and nothing else. 
You might notice a misprint or a misspelling, or even an out-of- 
context line of type lost in the middle of your paragraph, but in most 


cases it doesn’t bother you much. In addition, you’re reading in 
English—one of the richest of all languages, but also one of the most 
difficult, with irregular structure, spelling, and some pretty far-fetched 
semantic shorthand and shortcuts. But all these are the rarefied 
complications; to get back to basics, what about the letters 
themselves? The letter ‘a’ doesn’t look like the sound—or several 
sounds—of ‘a.’ It’s only a most arbitrary symbol, chosen by custom 
and usage to mean what it means.” 

“But . . . at least there’s a system. I mean, an established alphabet. 
Accepted spelling. And—for all their exceptions, there are rules of 
grammar and syntax.” 


Again he said nothing, just waiting for me to come up with 
something or other. To think, perhaps. 

I did, and said, “Oh. You mean—there is some such system?” I 
laughed suddenly. “A crooked thorn for the letter ‘b,’ and a line of 
mud for past tense?” 

He smiled and nodded. “Not those, but things like those. Yes, that’s 
the idea.” 

“Not as hard as it seems at first, hm?” 

“The thing you try to put over to every first-grader,” he agreed. 
“But—it is hard. As hard as anything else you can study. Just as 
hopeless-looking at times, too, when the over-all pattern just won’t 
emerge and all your work seems useless. Then—it comes clear, and 
you go on.” 

I looked at him and said, “I don’t know why I believe you.” He 
waited until I said, “—but I’d like to learn that trick.” 

“Why?” 

I glanced at the bare new grave. “You said . . . ‘everything.’ You said 
I could find out what she did, with whom. And—why.” 

“That’s right.” 

“So... lets go. Where do we start?” I went down on one knee and 
made an across-the-board gesture at my wife’s grave. 

“Not here.” He smiled. “You don’t use Dostoevsky as a first reader.” 

“Dostoevsky? Her?” 

“They’re all Dostoevskys. They can all express every shade of 
meaning of every event, and through what they think and feel one can 
see the meaning of all their world. Isn’t that what makes a great 
writer?” 


“I guess itis... but... great writer? Her?” 

“She lived,” he said. “Now what she was is . . . graven here. Living 
and feeling are things done by everybody. Writing on their graves is 
done by everybody. Dostoevsky, now, had what you might term a 
previous skill. He could do it while he was alive. Dead, they can all do 
it.” 

This guy made my head spin. I got up slowly and followed him to 
the . . . ‘first reader.’ Like most such volumes, it was a very little one. 


I went back every evening, after work, for nearly a year. I learned 
the meaning of the curl of a leaf and the glisten of wet pebbles, and 
the special signifiance of curves and angles. A great deal of the writing 
was unwritten. Plot three dots on a graph and join them; you now 
have a curve with certain characteristics. Extend that curve while 
maintaining the characteristics, and it has meaning, up where no dots 
are plotted. In just this way I learned to extend the curve of a grass- 
blade and of a protruding root, of the bent edges of wetness on a 
drying headstone. 

I quit smoking so I could sharpen my sense of smell, because the 
scent of earth after a rain has a clarifying effect on graveyard reading, 
as if the page were made whiter and the ink darker. I began to listen 
to the wind, and to the voices of birds and small animals, insects and 
people; because to the educated ear, every sound is filtered through 
the story written on graves, and becomes a part of it. 

The man met me every day; early or late, he was around. I never 
asked him anything about himself. Somehow that never came up. He 
never read anything to me. He would point out the ‘letters’ and 
occasionally the ‘letter-groups’ like (analogously) ‘-ing’ and ‘-ous’ and 
‘un-,’ and would correct me where I read it wrong. But when I got to 
where I could read whole sentences, he stopped me. He told me that 
the one thing I must never do is to read off what I read on a grave, 
aloud. Not even to him. Those who could read it, would, if they cared 
to. Those who could not must learn as I was learning, or not know 
what was written there. “There are reasons enough for not wanting to 
die,” he told me, “without adding the fear that someone like you will 
go around abusing this privilege.” 

I would go home at night filled with a grey hope, that at last all the 
mysteries of that woman would be solved for me, and every sordid, 
rotten thing she had done and kept secret would be illuminated for 


me. I didn’t sleep very well—I hadn’t, since the day she left—and I 
had lots of time to think over the things she had done to me, and the 
things she probably had done to me, and the things she was doubtless 
capable of doing. Maybe this long period of insufficient sleep did 
something to me; I don’t know, but I didn’t mind it. I did my work at 
the office, enough to get along, saving my strength and my brain for 
the evening; and then I worked at my lessons. I worked. 


We went from the ‘first readers’ into more complicated stuff. You 
can have no idea how complicated a thing like a three-year-old is 
when you first start. The only thing that took me through this stage 
was his promise that however hopeless it looked, sooner or later the 
pattern would emerge and I’d understand and could go on. He was 
right. He was always right. 

I began to learn about people. I began to find out how many were 
afraid of the same things—afraid of being shut out, of being found 
out, of being unloved, unwanted, or—worst of all—unneeded. I 
learned how flimsy were the bases of so many of their fears, and how 
unimportant, in the long run, were the things on which so many of 
them pitifully spent their lives. More than anything else, I learned how 
uncharacteristic of most of them were their cruelties, how excusable 
their stupidities; in short, how damned decent they were. 

I found out the difference between ‘the truth’ and ‘all the truth.’ 
You can know some pretty terrible things about a person, and you can 
know they’re true. But sometimes it makes a huge difference if you 
know what else is true too. I read something in a book once about an 
old lady who was walking along the street minding her own business 
when a young guy came charging along, knocked her down, rolled her 
in a mud-puddle, slapped her head and smeared handsful of wet mud 
all over her hair. Now what should you do with a guy like that? 

But then if you find out that someone had got careless with a drum 
of gasoline and it ignited and the old lady was splashed with it, and 
the guy had presence of mind enough to do what he did as fast as he 
did, and severely burn his hands in the doing of it, then what should 
you do with him? 

Yet everything reported about him is true. The only difference is the 
amount of truth you tell. 


Reading a grave, you read it all. All of the truth makes a difference 
—but what a difference—in the way you feel about people. 

One day the man said to me, “I would say that there are only a half- 
dozen graves here that are beyond you. I think you’re a pretty 
remarkable student.” 

I said thanks, but I’d blame the quality of the teaching. “You’ve 
taken an awful lot of trouble over me.” 

He shrugged. “It’s what I do,” he said inclusively. Then he waited. 

I wondered what he was waiting for, and so searched back through 
what he had been saying. “Oh,” I said, and with him, looked up at the 
north corner of the cemetery where my wife’s grave lay. It wasn’t 
sharp-planed any more, or bare. Everything about it had changed... 
been changed . . . except, of course, that unsoilable headstone. So, 
“Oh,” I said. “I could read it.” 

“Easily,” he said. 

I went up there. I don’t know if he followed me. I wasn’t thinking 
about him any more. I came to the grave and stood looking at it for a 
long time. I thought about her, and about the facts I had. Truths. The 
truth about her. The time I pried her out of a dark corner at a party 
with a drunk named Wilfred. The time she snatched a letter off the 
mantel when I came in and threw it into the fire. The time that guy on 
the boat laughed when her name was mentioned and then shut up 
when he found I was married to her. More than anything else, the fact 
of her death in the sports car, the fact of that housecoat, of the 
missing tweed suit and stupid hat. Now I could know. Now I could 
know what, where, and how many times. Now I could know why. 

I guess I was up there for longer than I realized. When I came to 
myself it was almost dark, and growing cold. I almost fell when I 
started to walk. I walked slowly until my legs woke up and, seeing a 
light in the caretaker’s building, went in to talk to the old fellow for a 
minute. I didn’t see the graveyard reader around anywhere. 


I was back the next morning. It was Saturday. The stonecutter was 
there already, crouched in front of my plot, tickticking away. rd had 
to agree to time-and-a-half to get him, but I was willing. When at last I 
decided on an epitaph for that stone, I wanted it put there, and right 
now. 

I walked up there to watch the man work. He knew his trade, that 
stone-cutter, and he had almost finished. After a few minutes I was 


aware of someone standing next to me, and sure enough, it was the 
graveyard reader. “Hi.” 

“How are you?” he asked—not the way anyone else might ask, but 
meaning it: how was I? what had happened? how did I feel about it? 
was I all right? 

“Pm all right,” I said. Also, not the way you’d say it to just anybody. 

Silently we watched the man finish up. I nodded to him and said it 
was fine. He grinned and gathered up his tools and the tarpaulin with 
the chips in it, and waved and went away. The reader and I stood 
looking at the inscription. 

I said, a little embarrassed, “Not very original.” 

“But very effective,” he answered. 

“You think so? You really think so?” 

He nodded, and that made me very, very glad. I hadn’t meant to tell 
him, but it slipped out in one great big blurt: “I didn’t read it.” 

“No?” 

“No,” I said. “I came up here and stood for a long time, thinking 
about . . . all the work I’d done to be able to read it, and about—the 
truth, what kind of a difference all the truth makes. And I thought a 
lot about people, and about. . . her.” 

“Yes,” he said, interested and . . . non-prying. 

“Yes, about her, the things she’d done, the things she could have 
done. The way she used to talk to me. Do you know, people like her, 
who aren’t so hot with words—they have ways of talking, if you can 
read them, almost like a grave has?” 

“I think you’re right.” 

“Well, I thought about that too. And my own illiteracy .. .” I 
laughed in some sort of embarrassment and said, “Anyway, the way it 
wound up, I didn’t read it. I went and ordered this epitaph instead.” 

“Why that particular one?” 

We read it over together, and I said, “It’s taken me over a year, and 
a pretty tough year at that, but this is what I wanted to say to her. 
This is what I want her to know, now and from now on, from me.” 

He laughed. 

I confess to being a little annoyed at that, even after all I had gone 
through with this fellow. “What’s funny?” 

“You're saying that, to her?” 

“Something wrong with that?” 

“Sure is,” he said. And he walked off, and when I called, he just 
waved, but kept on walking. 


I turned to look back at the headstone, with its clean new 
inscription. ld put it there because I wanted to say something to her 
that me? say something to her? 

No wonder he had laughed. A guy spends more than a year learning 
to read a grave, and then gets the silly notion that it’s reading him. 

So I read it again—not the grave; I would never read that—I read 
just the inscription. I read what she said to me, now, this morning, 
new and crisp and for the very first time: Rest in peace. 

“Thanks, honey,” I whispered, “I will,” and I went on home and got 
the first real sleep I’d had since she’d left me. 


The Mindworm 


by C.M. KORNBLUTH 


The handsome j.g. and the pretty nurse held out against it as long 
as they reasonably could, but blue Pacific water, languid tropical 
nights, the low atoll dreaming on the horizon—and the complete 
absence of any other nice young people for company on the small, 
uncomfortable parts boat-did their work. On June 30th they watched 
through dark glasses as the dazzling thing burst over the fleet and the 
atoll. Her manicured hand gripped his arm in excitement and terror. 
Unfelt radiation sleeted through their loins. 

A storekeeper-third-class named Bielaski watched the young couple 
with more interest than he showed in Test Able. After all, he had 
twenty-five dollars riding on the nurse. That night he lost it to a chief 
bosun’s mate who had backed the j. g. 

In the course of time, the careless nurse was discharged under 
conditions other than honorable. The j. g., who didn’t like to put 
things in writing, phoned her all the way from Manila to say it was a 
damned shame. When her gratitude gave way to specific inquiry, their 
overseas connection went bad and he had to hang up. 

She had a child, a boy, turned it over to a foundling home, and 
vanished from his life into a series of good jobs and finally marriage. 


The boy grew up stupid, puny and stubborn, greedy and miserable. 
To the home’s hilarious young athletics director he suddenly said: 
“You hate me. You think I make the rest of the boys look bad.” 

The athletics director blustered and laughed, and later told the 
doctor over coffee: “I watch myself around the kids. They’re sharp— 
they catch a look or a gesture and it’s like a blow in the face to them, I 
know that, so I watch myself. So how did he know?” 

The doctor told the boy: “Three pounds more this month isn’t bad, 
but how about you pitch in and clean up your plate every day? Can’t 


live on meat and water; those vegetables make you big and strong.” 

The boy said: “What’s ‘neurasthenic’ mean?” 

The doctor later said to the director: “It made my flesh creep. I was 
looking at his little spindling body and dishing out the old pep talk 
about growing big and strong, and inside my head I was thinking we’d 
call him neurasthenic in the old days and then out he popped with it. 
What should we do? Should we do anything? Maybe it’ll go away. I 
don’t know anything about these things. I don’t know whether 
anybody does.” 

“Reads minds, does he?” asked the director. Be damned if he’s 
going to read my mind about Schultz Meat Market’s ten percent. 
“Doctor, I think Pm going to take my vacation a little early this year. 
Has anybody shown any interest in adopting the child?” 

“Not him. He wasn’t a baby doll when we got him, and at present 
he’s an exceptionally unattractive-looking kid. You know how people 
don’t give a damn about anything but their looks.” 

“Some couples would take anything, or so they tell me.” 

“Unapproved for foster-parenthood, you mean?” 

“Red tape and arbitrary classifications sometimes limit us too 
severely in our adoptions.” 

“If you’re going to wish him on some screwball couple that the 
courts turned down as unfit, I want no part of it.” 

“You don’t have to have any part of it, doctor. By the way, which 
dorm does he sleep in? 

“West,” grunted the doctor, leaving the office. 

The director called a few friends—a judge, a couple the judge 
referred him to, a court clerk. Then he left by way of the east wing of 
the building. 

The boy survived three months with the Berrymans. Hard-drinking 
Mimi alternately caressed and shrieked at him; Edward W. tried to be 
a good scout and just gradually lost interest, looking clean through 
him. He hit the road in June and got by with it for a while. He wore a 
Boy Scout uniform, and Boy Scouts can turn up anywhere, any time. 
The money he had taken with him lasted a month. When the last 
penny of the last dollar was three days spent, he was adrift on a 
Nebraska prairie. He had walked out of the last small town because 
the constable was beginning to wonder what on earth he was hanging 
around and who he belonged to. The town was miles behind on the 
two-lane highway; the infrequent cars did not stop. 

One of Nebraska’s “rivers”, a dry bed at this time of year, lay ahead, 


spanned by a railroad culvert. There were some men in its shade, and 
he was hungry. 

They were ugly, dirty men, and their thoughts were muddled and 
stupid. They called him “Shorty” and gave him a little dirty bread and 
some stinking sardines from a can. The thoughts of one of them 
became less muddled and uglier. He talked to the rest out of the boy’s 
hearing, and they whooped with laughter. The boy got ready to run, 
but his legs wouldn’t hold him up. 

He could read the thoughts of the men quite clearly as they headed 
for him. Outrage, fear, and disgust blended in him and somehow 
turned inside-out and one of the men was dead on the dry ground, 
grasshoppers vaulting onto his flannel shirt, the others backing away, 
frightened now, not frightening. 

He wasn’t hungry any more; he felt quite comfortable and satisfied. 
He got up and headed for the other men, who ran. The rearmost of 
them was thinking Jeez he folded up the evil eye we was only gonna— 

Again the boy let the thoughts flow into his head and again he 
flipped his own thoughts around them; it was quite easy to do. It was 
different—this man’s terror from the other’s lustful anticipation. But 
both had their points... 

At his leisure, he robbed the bodies of three dollars and twenty-four 
cents. 

Thereafter his fame preceded him like a death wind. Two years on 
the road and he had his growth and his fill of the dull and stupid 
minds he met there. He moved to northern cities, a year here, a year 
there, quiet, unobtrusive, prudent, an epicure. 


Sebastian Long woke suddenly, with something on his mind. As 
night fog cleared away he remembered, happily. Today he started the 
Demeter Bowl! At last there was time, at last there was money—six 
hundred and twenty-three dollars in the bank. He had packed and 
shipped the three dozen cocktail glasses last night, engraved with Mrs. 
Klausman’s initials—his last commercial order for as many months as 
the Bowl would take. 

He shifted from nightshirt to denims, gulped coffee, boiled an egg 
but was too excited to eat it. He went to the front of his shop- 
workroom-apartment, checked the lock, waved at neighbors’ children 
on their way to school, and ceremoniously set a sign in the cluttered 
window. 


It said: “NO COMMERCIAL ORDERS TAKEN UNTIL FURTHER 
NOTICE.” 

From a closet he tenderly carried a shrouded object that made a 
double armful and laid it on his workbench. Unshrouded, it was a 
glass bowl—what a glass bowl! The clearest Swedish lead glass, the 
purest lines he had ever seen, his secret treasure since the crazy day 
he had bought it, long ago, for six months’ earnings. His wife had 
given him hell for that until the day she died. From the closet he 
brought a portfolio filled with sketches and designs dating back to the 
day he had bought the bowl. He smiled over the first, excitedly 
scrawled—a florid, rococo conception, unsuited to the classicism of 
the lines and the serenity of the perfect glass. 

Through many years and hundreds of sketches he had refined his 
conception to the point where it was, he humbly felt, not unsuited to 
the medium. A strongly-molded Demeter was to dominate the piece, a 
matron as serene as the glass, and all the fruits of the earth would 
flow from her gravely outstretched arms. 

Suddenly and surely, he began to work. With a candle he thinly 
smoked an oval area on the outside of the bowl. Two steady fingers 
clipped the Demeter drawing against the carbon black; a hair-fine 
needle in his other hand traced her lines. When the transfer of the 
design was done, Sebastian Long readied his lathe. He fitted a small 
copper wheel, slightly worn as he liked them, into the chuck and with 
his fingers charged it with the finest rouge from Rouen. He took an 
ashtray cracked in delivery and held it against the spinning disk. It bit 
in smoothly, with the wiping feel to it that was exactly right. 

Holding out his hands, seeing that the fingers did not tremble with 
excitement, he eased the great bowl to the lathe and was about to 
make the first tiny cut of the millions that would go into the 
masterpiece. 

Somebody knocked on his door and rattled the doorknob. 

Sebastian Long did not move or look toward the door. Soon the 
busybody would read the sign and go away. But the pounding and the 
rattling of the knob went on. He eased down the bowl and angrily 
went to the window, picked up the sign, and shook it at whoever it 
was—he couldn’t make out the face very well. But the idiot wouldn’t 
go away. 

The engraver unlocked the door, opened it a bit, and snapped: “The 
shop is closed. I shall not be taking any orders for several months. 
Please don’t bother me now.” 


“It’s about the Demeter Bowl,” said the intruder. 

Sebastian Long stared at him. “What the devil do you know about 
my Demeter Bowl?” He saw the man was a stranger, undersized by a 
little, middle-aged... 

“Just let me in please,” urged the man. “It’s important. Please!” 

“I don’t know what you're talking about,” said the engraver. “But 
what do you know about my Demeter Bowl?” He hooked his thumbs 
pugnaciously over the waistband of his denims and glowered at the 
stranger. The stranger promptly took advantage of his hand being 
removed from the door and glided in. 

Sebastian Long thought briefly that it might be a nightmare as the 
man darted quickly about his shop, picking up a graver and throwing 
it down, picking up a wire scratch-wheel and throwing it down. 
“Here, you!” he roared, as the stranger picked up a crescent wrench 
which he did not throw down. 

As Long started for him, the stranger darted to the workbench and 
brought the crescent wrench down shatteringly on the bowl. 

Sebastian Long’s heart was bursting with sorrow and rage; such a 
storm of emotions as he never had known thundered through him. 
Paralyzed, he saw the stranger smile with anticipation. 

The engraver’s legs folded under him and he fell to the floor, 
drained and dead. 


The Mindworm, locked in the bedroom of his brownstone front, 
smiled again, reminiscently. 
Smiling, he checked the day on a wall calendar. 


“Dolores!” yelled her mother in Spanish. “Are you going to pass the 
whole day in there?” 

She had been practicing low-lidded, sexy half-smiles like Lauren 
Bacall in the bathroom mirror. She stormed out and yelled in English: 
“I don’t know how many times I tell you not to call me that Spick 
name no more!” 

“Dolly!” sneered her mother. “Dah-lee! When was there a Saint 
Dah-lee that you call yourself after, eh?” 

The girl snarled a Spanish obscenity at her mother and ran down 
the tenement stairs. Jeez, she was gonna be late for sure! 

Held up by a stream of traffic between her and her streetcar, she 


danced with impatience. Then the miracle happened. Just like in the 
movies, a big convertible pulled up before her and its lounging driver 
said, opening the door: “You seem to be in a hurry. Could I drop you 
somewhere?” 

Dazed at the sudden realization of a hundred daydreams, she did 
not fail to give the driver a low-lidded, sexy smile as she said: “Why, 
thanks!” and climbed in. He wasn’t no Cary Grant, but he had all his 
hair . . . kind of small, but so was she . . . and jeez, the convertible had 
leopard-skin seat covers! 

The car was in the stream of traffic, purring down the avenue. “It’s 
a lovely day,” she said. “Really too nice to work.” 

The driver smiled shyly, kind of like Jimmy Stewart but of course 
not so tall, and said: “I feel like playing hooky myself. How would you 
like a spin down Long Island?” 

“Be wonderful!” The convertible cut left on an odd-numbered 
street. 

“Play hooky, you said. What do you do?” 

“Advertising.” 

“Advertising!” Dolly wanted to kick herself for ever having doubted, 
for ever having thought in low, self-loathing moments that it wouldn’t 
work out, that she’d marry a grocer or a mechanic and live forever 
after in a smelly tenement and grow old and sick and stooped. She felt 
vaguely in her happy daze that it might have been cuter, she might 
have accidentally pushed him into a pond or something, but this was 
cute enough. An advertising man, leopard-skin seat covers . . . what 
more could a girl with a sexy smile and a nice little figure want? 

Speeding down the South Shore she learned that his name was 
Michael Brent, exactly as it ought to be. She wished she could tell him 
she was Jennifer Brown or one of those real cute names they had 
nowadays, but was reassured when he told her he thought Dolly 
Gonzalez was a beautiful name. He didn’t, and she noticed the 
omission, add: “It’s the most beautiful name I ever heard!” That, she 
comfortably thought as she settled herself against the cushions, would 
come later. 

They stopped at Medford for lunch, a wonderful lunch in a little 
restaurant where you went down some steps and there were candles 
on the table. She called him “Michael” and he called her “Dolly.” She 
learned that he liked dark girls and thought the stories in True Story 
really were true, and that he thought she was just tall enough, and 
that Greer Garson was wonderful, but not the way she was, and that 


he thought her dress was just wonderful. 

They drove slowly after Medford, and Michael Brent did most of the 
talking. He had traveled all over the world. He had been in the war 
and wounded—just a flesh wound. He was thirty-eight, and had been 
married once, but she died. There were no children. He was alone in 
the world. He had nobody to share his town house in the 50’s, his 
country place in Westchester, his lodge in the Maine woods. Every 
word sent the girl floating higher and higher on a tide of happiness; 
the signs were unmistakable. 

When they reached Montauk Point, the last sandy bit of the 
continent before blue water and Europe, it was sunset, with a great 
wrinkled sheet of purple and rose stretching half across the sky and 
the first stars appearing above the dark horizon of the water. 

The two of them walked from the parked car out onto the sand, 
alone, bathed in glorious Technicolor. Her heart was nearly bursting 
with joy as she heard Michael Brent say, his arms tightening around 
her: “Darling, will you marry me?” 

“Oh, yes, Michael!” she breathed, dying. 


The Mindworm, drowsing, suddenly felt the sharp sting of danger. 
He cast out through the great city, dragging tentacles of thought: 

“... die if she don’t let me...” 

... six an’ six is twelve an’ carry one an’ three is four. . .” 

. .. gobblegobble madre de dios pero soy gobblegobble. . .” 

. .. parlay Domino an’ Missab and shoot the roll on Duchess Peg in 
the feature...” 

“ . . melt resin add the silver chloride and dissolve in oil of 
lavender stand and decant and fire to cone zero twelve give you 
shimmering streaks of luster down the walls...” 

“.. . moiderin’ square-headed gobblegobble tried ta poke his eye 
out wassamatta witta ref...” 

“...O God Iam most heartily sorry I have offended thee in...” 

. . talk like a commie...” 

“... gobblegobblegobble two dolla twenny-fi’ sense gobble . . .” 

. . just a nip and fill it up with water and brush my teeth.. .” 

. . really know I’m God but fear to confess their sins . . .” 

. . . dirty lousy rock-headed claw-handed paddle-footed goggle- 
eyed snot-nosed hunch-backed feeble-minded pot-bellied son of . . .” 

“... write on the wall alfie is a stunkur and then .. .” 
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. thinks I believe it’s a television set but I know he’s got a bomb 
hi there but who can I tell who can help so alone.. .” 
“... gabble was ich weiss nicht gabble geh bei Broadvay gabble . . 
. habt mein daughter Rosie such a fella roe Sen 
. wonder if that’s one didn’t look back . 
. seen with her in the Medford restaurant » 
The Mindworm struck into that thought. 

. not a mark on her but the M.E.’s have been wrong before and 
kean failure don’t mean a thing anyway try to talk to her old lady 
authorize an autopsy get Pancho—little guy talks Spanish be best . . .” 

The Mindworm knew he would have to be moving again—soon. He 
was sorry; some of the thoughts he had tapped indicated good... 
hunting? 

Regretfully, he again dragged his net: 

“... with chartreuse drinks I mean drapes could use a drink come 
to think of it...” 

“. . . reep-beep-reep-beep reepiddy-beepiddy-beep bop man wadda 
beat...” 


°F (xx a aia 
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The Mindworm withdrew, in frantic haste. The intelligence was 
massive, its overtones those of a vigorous adult. He had learned from 
certain dangerous children that there was peril of a leveling flow. 
Shaken and scared, he contemplated traveling. He would need more 
than that wretched girl had supplied, and it would not be epicurean. 
There would be no time to find individuals at a ripe emotional crisis, 
or goad them to one. It would be plain—munching. The Mindworm 
drank a glass of water, also necessary to his metabolism. 


New York (CP)—Eight persons, including three women, were found 
dead Wednesday night of unknown causes in widely separated seats in 
the balcony of the Odeon Theater at 117th St. and Broadway. Police 
are seeking a man described by the balcony usher, Michael Fenelly, 
18, as “acting like a woman-molester.” 

Fenelly discovered the first of the fatalities after seeing the man 
“moving from one empty seat to another several times.” He went to 
ask a woman hi a seat next to one the man had just vacated whether 
he had annoyed her. She was dead. 


Almost at once, a scream rang out. In another part of the balcony 
Mrs. Sadie Rabinowitz, 40, uttered the cry when another victim 
toppled from his seat next to her. 

Theater manager I.J. Marcusohn stopped the show and turned on 
the house lights. He tried to instruct his staff to keep the audience 
from leaving before the police arrived. He failed to get word to them 
in time, however, and most of the audience was gone when a detail 
from the 24th Pet. and an ambulance from Harlem hospital took over 
at the scene of the tragedy. 

The Medical Examiner’s office has not yet made a report as to the 
causes of death. A spokesman said the victims showed no signs of 
poisoning or violence. He added that it “was inconceivable that it 
could be a coincidence.” 

Lt. John Braidwood of the 24th Pet. said of the alleged molester: 
“We got a fair description of him and naturally we will try to bring 
him in for questioning.” 


Clickety-click, clickety-dick, dickety-click sang the rails as the 
Mindworm drowsed in his coach seat. 

Some people were walking forward from the diner. One was 
thinking: “Different-looking fellow, (a) he’s aberrant, (b) he’s non- 
aberrant and ill. Cancel (b)—respiration normal, skin smooth and 
healthy, no tremor of limbs, well-groomed. Is aberrant (1) trivially. 
(2) significantly. Cancel (1)—displayed no involuntary interest when . 
. . odd! Running for the washroom! Unexpected because (a) neat 
grooming indicates amour propre inconsistent with amusing others; 
(b) evident health inconsistent with .. .” It had taken one second, was 
fully detailed. 

The Mindworm, locked in the toilet of the coach, wondered what 
the next stop was. He was getting off at it—not frightened, just 
careful. Dodge them, keep dodging them and everything would be all 
right. Send out no mental taps until the train was far away and 
everything would be all right. 


He got off at a West Virginia coal and iron town surrounded by 
ruined mountains and filled with the offscourings of Eastern Europe. 
Serbs, Albanians, Croats, Hungarians, Slovenes, Bulgarians, and all 
possible combinations and permutations thereof. He walked slowly 


from the smoke-stained, brownstone passenger station. The train had 
roared on its way. 

“.,. ain’ no gemmum that’s fo sho’, fi-cen’ tip fo’ a good shine lak 
ah give um...” 

“... dumb bassar don’t know how to make out a billa lading yet he 
ain’t never gonna know so fire him get it over with. . .” 

“... gabblegabblegabble . . .” Not a word he recognized in it. 

... gobblegobble dat tarn vooman I brek she nack . . .” 

... gobble trink visky chin glassabeer gobblegobblegobble . . .” 
“... gabblegabblegabble . . .” 

. makes me so gobblegobble mad little no-good tramp no she 
ain’ but I don’ like no standup from no dame.. .” 

A blond, square-headed boy fuming under a street light. 

“... out wit’? Casey Oswiak I could kill that dumb bohunk alia time 
trine ta paw her...” 

It was a possibility. The Mindworm drew near. 

“., . stand me up for that gobblegobble bohunk I oughtta slap her 
inna mush like my ole man says...” 

“Hello,” said the Mindworm. 

“Waddaya wan’ ?” 

“Casey Oswiak told me to tell you not to wait up for your girl. He’s 
taking her out tonight.” 

The blond boy’s rage boiled into his face and shot from his eyes. He 
was about to swing when the Mindworm began to feed. It was like 
pheasant after chicken, venison after beef. The coarseness of the 
environment, or the ancient strain? The Mindworm wondered as he 
strolled down the street. A girl passed him: 

“... oh but he’s gonna be mad like last time wish I came right away 
so jealous kinda nice but he might bust me one some day be nice to 
him tonight there he is lam’post leaning on it looks kinda funny gawd 
I hope he ain’t drunk looks kinda funny sleeping sick or bozhe moi 
gabblegabblegabble . . .” 

Her thoughts trailed into a foreign language of which the Mind- 
worm knew not a word. After hysteria had gone she recalled, in the 
foreign language, that she had passed him. 

The Mindworm, stimulated by the unfamiliar quality of the last 
feeding, determined to stay for some days. He checked in at a Main 
Street hotel. 

Musing, he dragged his net: 

“. . . gobblegobblewhompyeargobblecheskygobblegabblechyesh . . 


“,. . take him down cellar beat the can off the damn chesky thief 
put the fear of god into him teach him can’t bust into no boxcars in 
mah parta the caounty.. .” 

“... gabblegabble .. .” 

“... phone ole Mister Ryan in She-cawgo and he’ll tell them three- 
card monte grifters who got the horse-room rights in this necka the 
woods by damn don’t pay protection money for no protection. . .” 

The Mindworm followed that one further; it sounded as though it 
could lead to some money if he wanted to stay in the town long 
enough. 

The Eastern Europeans of the town, he mistakenly thought, were 
like the tramps and bums he had known and fed on during his years 
on the road—stupid and safe, safe and stupid, quite the same thing. 

In the morning he found no mention of the square-headed boy’s 
death in the town’s paper and thought it had gone practically 
unnoticed. It had—by the paper, which was of, by, and for the coal 
and iron company and its native-American bosses and straw bosses. 
The other town, the one without a charter or police force, with only 
an imported weekly newspaper or two from the nearest city, noticed 
it. The other town had roots more than two thousand years deep, 
which are hard to pull up. But the Mindworm didn’t know it was 
there. 

He fed again that night, on a giddy young streetwalker in her room. 
He had astounded and delighted her with a fistful of ten-dollar bills 
before he began to gorge. Again the delightful difference from city- 
bred folk was there... 

Again in the morning he had been unnoticed, he thought. The 
chartered town, unwilling to admit that there were streetwalkers or 
that they were found dead, wiped the slate clean; its only member 
who really cared was the native-American cop on the beat who had 
collected weekly from the dead girl. 

The other town, unknown to the Mindworm, buzzed with it. A 
delegation went to the other town’s only public officer. Unfortunately 
he was young, American-trained, perhaps even ignorant about some 
important things. For what he told them was: “My children, that is 
foolish superstition. Go home.” 

The Mindworm, through the day, roiled the surface of the town 
proper by allowing himself to be roped into a poker game in a parlor 
of the hotel. He wasn’t good at it, he didn’t like it, and he quit with 


relief when he had cleaned six shifty-eyed, hard-drinking loafers out 
of about three hundred dollars. One of them went straight to the 
police station and accused the unknown of being a sharper. A 
humorous sergeant, the Mindworm was pleased to note, joshed the 
loafer out of his temper. 

Nightfall again, hunger again... 

He walked the streets of the town and found them empty. It was 
strange. The native-American citizens were out, tending bar, walking 
their beats, locking up their newspaper on the stones, collecting their 
rents, managing their movies—but where were the others? He cast his 
net: 

“... gobblegobblegobble whomp year gobble .. .” 

“., . crazy old pollack mama of mine try to lock me in with Errol 
Flynn at the Majestic never know the difference if I sneak out the back 

That was near. He crossed the street and it was nearer. He homed 
on the thought: 

“|, . jeez he’s a hunka man like Stanley but he never looks at me 
that Vera Kowalik Id like to kick her just once in the gobblegobble- 
gobble crazy old mama won’t be American so ashamed . . .” 

It was half a block, no more, down a side street. Brick houses, two 
stories, with back yards on an alley. She was going out the back way. 

How strangely quiet it was in the alley. 

“ . . easy down them steps fix that damn board that’s how she 
caught me last time what the hell are they all so scared of went to see 
Father Drugas won’t talk bet somebody got it again that Vera Kowalik 
and her big...” 

“... gobble bozhe gobble whomp year gobble. . .” 

She was closer; she was closer. 

“All think I’m a kid show them who’s a kid bet if Stanley caught me 
all alone out here in the alley dark and all he wouldn’t think I was a 
kid that damn Vera Kowalik her folks don’t think she’s a kid . . .” 

For all her bravado she was stark terrified when he said: “Hello.” 

“Who—who—who—?” she stammered. 

Quick, before she screamed. Her terror was delightful. 

Not too replete to be alert, he cast about, questing. 

“... gobblegobblegobble whomp year.” 

The countless eyes of the other town, with more than two thousand 
years of experience in such things, had been following him. What he 
had sensed as a meaningless hash of noise was actually an 


impassioned outburst in a nearby darkened house. 

“Fools! fools! Now he has taken a virgin! I said not to wait. What 
will we say to her mother?” 

An old man with handlebar mustache and, in spite of the heat, his 
shirt sleeves decently rolled down and buttoned at the cuffs, evenly 
replied: “My heart in me died with hers, Casimir, but one must be 
sure. It would be a terrible thing to make a mistake in such an affair.” 

The weight of conservative elder opinion was with him. Other old 
men with mustaches, some perhaps remembering mistakes long ago, 
nodded and said: “A terrible thing. A terrible thing.” 

The Mindworm strolled back to his hotel and napped on the made 
bed briefly. A tingle of danger awakened him. Instantly he cast out: 

“... gobblegobble whompyear.” 

“... whampyir.” 

“WAMPYIR!” 

Close! Close and deadly! 

The door of his room burst open, and mustached old men with their 
shirt sleeves rolled down and decently buttoned at the cuffs 
unhesitatingly marched in, their thoughts a turmoil of alien noises, 
foreign gibberish that he could not wrap his mind around, 
disconcerting, from every direction. 

The sharpened stake was through his heart and the scythe blade 
through his throat before he could realize that he had not been the 
first of his kind; and that what clever people have not yet learned, 
some quite ordinary people have not yet entirely forgotten. 


Back from the Grave 


by ROBERT SILVERBERG 


Massey woke slowly, as if the return to awareness were almost 
painful to him. He had the ghastly sensation of being closed in. The 
air around him was warm and moist and faintly foul-tasting as it 
passed into his lungs, and everything was dark. 

He yawned, tried to stretch. Probably the windows were closed in 
the bedroom, that was all. That was why everything seemed so muggy 
in here. All he had to do was call his wife, have her get the maid or 
someone else to draw back the curtains and let some fresh air into the 
room... 

“Louise! Louise!” 

His voice sounded oddly muffled, flat, and indistinct in his own 
ears. It seemed to bounce back at him from the walls and ceiling of his 
bedroom. 

“Louise? I’m calling you!” 

There was no answer. 

Massey suddenly became conscious of the noxious humidity all 
about him. Very well, he thought, if there’s no one else here I’ll have to 
open the windows myself! He levered himself up on his elbows, tried to 
swing himself out of bed. 

He realized that he was not in a bed at all. 

A pallid quiver of fear lanced through him as he discovered he did 
not have room to rise to a sitting position. Above him, only inches 
above his head, he felt the smooth sheen of satin. There was satin all 
about. He reached to his left in the darkness and felt satin again, 
barely an inch from his shoulder. It was the same to his right. Moment 
after moment, the air was growing murkier and harder to breathe. 
And he did not have room to move. He seemed to be in a container 
just about the length and width of his own body. 

There is only one purpose for a container of such dimensions. 

Massey felt the clammy hand of panic brush his cheeks. My God, he 
thought. They’ve made a mistake! They thought I was dead and they 


buried me! I’m not dead! I’m—I’m—buried alive! 

Massey lay quite still for several moments after the terrible truth 
had become apparent. He did not want to panic. He was a reasonable 
man; he knew that to panic now would mean certain death. He had to 
be calm. Think this thing out. Don’t panic. 

The first fact to consider was that he was in a coffin. Coffins are not 
built with much air-space. Massey was a heavy-set man, and that 
meant not only that he needed a lot of air but that there could be little 
air in the coffin to begin with. And that air was rapidly being 
exhausted. He began taking shallower and less frequent breaths. 

Perhaps they had not buried him yet. Maybe he was still lying in 
state in a funeral parlor somewhere. They had lowered the coffin lid 
already, but there was still the chance they had not yet placed him in 
the grave. In that case— 

He summoned up his energy and released it in one mighty cry for 
help. He waited. 

Nothing happened. 

Massey realized that such shouting was wasteful of oxygen. 
Probably they could not hear him through the heavy lid of the coffin. 
Or—he quivered at the possibility— perhaps they had lowered him 
into the ground already, said the proper words over him, shoveled the 
soil back into the cavity. 

That would mean that five feet of packed-down earth lay above his 
head. Not even a superman could raise a coffin lid with that kind of 
weight pressing down. Lying there in the darkness. Massey tried to 
force himself not to think of that possibility. Despite himself, the 
vision came— of himself, two yards beneath the ground, wasting his 
last strength in a desperate and ultimately futile attempt to raise a 
coffin lid held down by hundreds of pounds of soil. Pushing and 
pushing, while the moist air around him gradually gave up its life- 
saving oxygen and became unfit to breathe, until finally he clutched at 
his purpling throat in agony, unable even to double up because of the 
dimensions of the coffin. 

No, he thought. I won’t think of it! 

The only situation he would allow his numbed mind to consider 
was a more hopeful one, that he was still above the surface of the 
ground. Otherwise there would be no hope, and he might as well lie 
back and die. 

But— 

How could such a thing happen to me? 


He had heard of cases of premature burial before. Most of them 
were apocryphal, of course—tales out of Poe, placed in real life by 
glib-tongued liars. But this was no lie, nor was it a story by Poe. Here 
he was: James Ronald Massey, forty-four years old, assets better than 
five hundred thousand dollars, holding responsible positions in no less 
than seven important corporations—here he was, lying in a coffin 
hardly bigger than his own body, while his life flickered like a dying 
candle. 

It was like a dream—a nightmare. But it was real. 

Massey allowed himself the luxury of a deep breath and raised his 
arms until his hands pressed against the satin-lined lid of the coffin. 
Tensing his body, he pushed upward until his wrists ached. Nothing 
happened; not even the smallest upward motion of the coffin lid was 
apparent. 

He let his hands drop. 

Droplets of sweat broke out all over his body. His clothes itched; he 
was wearing, not one of his own costly suits, but some cheap outfit 
supplied by the undertaker, and the coarse fabric felt rough and 
unfamiliar against his skin. 

He wondered how much more time he had, before the air would be 
totally vitiated. Ten minutes? An hour? A day, perhaps? 

He wondered how he could possibly have been buried alive at all. 


As he lay there, gathering his strength for another attempt to raise 
the lid, his thoughts drifted back—back over an entire lifetime, really, 
but centering on only the last three years, the years of his marriage to 
Louise. Massey had been past forty when he married her; she had been 
only twenty-three. 

He had never had time to marry when he was young. He was 
always too busy, involved in complex corporate schemes, pyramiding 
his investments, building up his money to provide himself with a 
luxurious middle age. Despite himself he smiled ironically, lying in the 
coffin, as he recalled his frantic planning, the long hours of pacing the 
floor at night to devise yet another investment plan. 

For what? Here at the age of forty-four he lay trapped alive in his 
coffin—with his life ticking away with every beat of his heart. Unless 
he freed himself through a miracle, there would be no old age for him. 

And he would not have Louise any more. 

The thoughts of Louise made the fear return. He had met her at a 


summer resort, one of his rare vacations; she was with her parents, 
and they had danced a few times, and before the two weeks were over 
Massey had astonished himself by proposing marriage to her. She had 
astonished him even more by accepting. 

They had been married a month later. It was a small ceremony, 
though he did send announcements to all of his business associates, 
and they honeymooned for a month in South America. Massey could 
not spare more than a month away from his desk. Louise didn’t seem 
to object to his devotion to his work, especially when he explained his 
financial status to her and their children after he was gone. 

Those early married months had been the happiest of his life, 
Massey thought. To watch Louise moving around the big mansion was 
a delight; she seemed to bring a glowing radiance wherever she went. 

I have to get out of here! The thought took on new urgency as he 
pictured Louise in his mind, tall, slim, so graceful she seemed to float 
instead of to walk, with her hair a golden halo round her head. So 
lovely, so warm, so loving. 

Massey’s breath came in panicky harsh gasps now, even though he 
fought for control over his rebellious lungs. There still was plenty of 
time, he told himself. Just get in the right position and lift. How much 
can a coffin-lid weigh anyway? 

Plenty, came the answer, if there’s a ton of dirt holding it down. 

“No! It isn’t so!” Massey shouted, and the booming sound 
ricocheted mockingly from the walls of his coffin. 

“Pm not underground yet! I can still get out!” 

He squirmed around on one hip after a good deal of wriggling, and 
put his shoulder to the coffin lid. He took a deep breath. 

Now—lift! 

He pushed upward, anchoring himself with his left hand and 
pressing up with his right shoulder, until it seemed that his left arm 
would buckle under the strain. Bands of pain coursed through his 
body, across his chest, down his back. 

The lid would not budge. 

Massey’s calmness began to desert him. The air was so close it 
stank, now, stank with musty graveyard odors and with his own 
perspiration and with the killing dankness of the carbon dioxide that 
was rapidly replacing its oxygen. He began to laugh hysterically, 
suddenly, without warning. He threw his head back and laughed, not 
seeming to care that by so laughing he was consuming more of his 
precious remnant of breathable air. 


It was all so funny! He remembered his last day of consciousness. 
Remembered Louise—in Henry Marshall’s arms! 


Henry Marshall had arrived on the scene in the first year of 
Massey’s marriage to Louise. She had told Massey, one night, in that 
casual way of hers, “I’m having a guest for dinner.” 

“Oh? Anyone I know?” 

“A boy named Henry Marshall. An old playmate of mine; I haven’t 
seen him in years.” 

Massey had smiled indulgently. Above all else, he wanted Louise to 
be happy, and never to fear that because she had married a husband 
nearly twice her age she was condemned to a life of solemn loneliness. 

Henry Marshall arrived at the dot of six that night. He was a boy of 
about twenty-five, tall and handsome, with wavy blonde hair and an 
easy, likable manner about him. Something in his very charm made 
Massey dislike him almost on sight. He was too casual, took things too 
much for granted. Massey noticed that Henry Marshall was dressed 
rather shabbily, too. 

It was not a pleasant evening. Louise and Henry Marshall 
reminisced together, chuckled over old times that meant nothing to 
Massey, told stories of friends long since unseen. Henry Marshall 
stayed late, past eleven, and when he finally left and Massey held 
Louise tightly in the quiet of her bedroom he sensed a certain 
remoteness about her that he had never felt before. It was as if she 
were making love mechanically, not really caring. 

Massey brooded about that in the days that followed, though he 
never spoke a word to Louise. And Henry Marshall became a frequent 
visitor at the Massey’s, coming sometimes for dinner, occasionally 
remaining as a house guest for two and three days. Massey resented 
the younger man’s presence, but as always, he remained silent out of 
deference to his wife’s happiness. 

He had almost come to accept Marshall’s regular visits, even though 
they were occurring more frequently now, twice a month where once 
they had only been once a month. But, thought Massey as he lay in 
the clammy darkness of the coffin where he had been interred alive, 
this final visit—only a few days ago, was it, or had years gone by?— 
this final visit had been too much. 

Young Marshall had arrived on Friday night in time for dinner, as 
usual. By now he was well known among the servants, and they gave 


him his usual room in the north wing of the building. He was gay and 
amusing at dinner and afterwards. 

Massey retired early that night, pleading a headache. But he lay 
awake, tossing restlessly in his bed, perturbed half by the problems 
involved in a large steel maneuver coming up on Monday, half by the 
presence of this flippant youngster under his own roof. 

Half the sleepless night went by, and visions danced before him: 
Louise, lovely, tempting, belonging to him. A current of excitement 
rose in Massey. He left his bed, donned a housecoat, and made his 
way down the hallway to his wife’s bedroom. The great clock in the 
corridor told him that the time was past three in the morning, and the 
big house was quiet. 

Louise had left the “do not disturb” sign on her bedroom door. 
Massey opened the door gently, silently, thinking that if she were 
asleep he would not waken her, but hoping that perhaps she, too, had 
tossed and turned this evening, and would welcome him into her bed, 
into her arms. 

He tiptoed toward the canopied bed. 

Louise was not asleep. She was looking up at him, eyes bright with 
fear (or was it defiance?). 

Louise was not alone. 

Henry Marshall lay beside her, an arm thrown negligently over her 
bare shoulders. 

In one stunned instant of understanding, Massey saw confirmed 
what he had barely dared to suspect, these past two years when Henry 
Marshall had visited them so many times. Louise was deceiving him! 

A hot ribbon of pain coursed across the front of his body, centering 
like a cauterizing knife just behind his ribs. He gasped in agony and 
confusion. 

“Louise—I didn’t know—” 

They were sitting up in bed, both of them, smiling at him. They 
were unafraid. 

“Well, now you do know,” Henry Marshall said. “And it’s been 
going on for years. What are you going to do about it, old boy?” 

Massey’s heart thundered agonizingly. He staggered, nearly fell, 
grabbed a bedpost to support himself. His arms and legs felt cold with 
a deadly chill. 

Louise said quietly, “You were bound to find out about us sooner or 
later. Henry and I have been in love for years—ever since we were 
nineteen. But we couldn’t afford to marry—and he agreed to wait a 


few years, when I met you. Only a few years; that’s what your doctor 
told me, privately. He didn’t want you to know.” 

Massey put his hands to the fiery ball of palpitating hell that his 
heart had abruptly become. He could almost feel the blood circulating 
through his body, pounding at his brain. 

Louise said, “Dr. Robinson said you had a serious heart defect—any 
shock was likely to carry you off. But he didn’t want you to know 
about it; he said your days were numbered anyway, so you might just 
as well live them out in peace. But I knew—and Henry knew! And 
now we'll inherit your money, James. We’re both still young, and 
we'll have each other for years to come!” 

Massey took two uncertain steps toward the couple in the bed. Red 
flashes of light were interfering with his vision now, and his legs were 
numb. 

“Louise—it isn’t so, Louise—this is all a dream, isn’t it?” 

“You’re wide awake! It’s actually happening! Why don’t you die, 
you old fool? Die! Die!” 

And then he had started to fall, toppling into the thick wine-red 
carpet of Louise’s bedroom, lying there with his hands dug deep into 
the high pile rug, while eddies of pain rippled through him, and above 
him sounded their mocking laughter and Louise’s repeated cry of “Die, 
you old fool! Die! Die!” 


So that was the way it had been. Massey recalled everything, now, 
and he understood. The shock of finding Louise and Henry Marshall 
that way had touched off the heart attack that had been inevitable for 
so long. He had lain on the floor in Louise’s bedroom, unconscious, in 
a coma, perhaps, and somehow—somehow—the doctors had decided 
he was dead. 

It was incredible. Had life indeed been flickering so feebly in him 
that the high-priced medicos had failed to realize he still lived? Or— 
the thought chilled Massey there in the darkness—had Louise and her 
lover found some complacent doctor who, for a fee, would certify 
death when death had not really come? What if Louise had known he 
was still alive, though unconscious, and had knowingly placed him in 
this coffin and sent him to the darkness of the grave? 

A terrible passion came to life in Massey. He would get out! He had 
won before, in corporation matters, in proxy fights, in struggles of 
every kind. He was a mild-mannered man on the surface, but his will 


was all-consuming once it was aroused. 

He would free himself. 

Somehow. 

Massey vowed to escape from this grave, whether he lay under a 
ton of soil or not. He would return to life, come back from the grave. 
Punish Louise for her crime, make her atone for her mocking 
infidelity. 

TIl get out, he swore to himself. I won’t die here like a trapped rat. 

The word “rat” brought a new and even more ghastly thought to 
mind. He had heard legends of the graveyard rats, great slug-shaped 
creatures with blazing red eyes and 120 tails like scaled serpents, who 
tunneled under the graveyards and gnawed their way into the new 
graves to devour the flesh of recent corpses. 

Suppose they came for him? Suppose, even now as he lay here, the 
graveyard beasts squatted in their unmentionable tunnels below his 
coffin, nibbling at the wood with yellowed teeth, gnawing, biting, 
scratching, boring ominously inward. 

How the rats would rejoice when they found a living man within 
the coffin! 

Massey had always had a vivid imagination. Now, with darkness 
settled like a cloak about him, he found himself unable to make that 
imagination cease functioning. Sharply in the eye of his mind he saw 
the gleeful cascade of rats pouring through the breach in the coffin 
wall, saw dozens of the foul beasts launching themselves on him with 
more burrowing greedily in from all sides. He pictured the rats madly 
joyous at the discovery of a live being, of fresh meat. 

He saw their bristly snouts nuzzling at the soft pink flesh of his 
throat. He could picture their razor-keen teeth meeting beneath his 
chin, while his outraged blood spurted out over them. He could feel 
the animals quarreling with each other for the right to devour the 
tender morsels that were his eyes. 

What was that? That sound? 

A fitful champing and chewing sound, was it? As of hundreds of 
rats patiently gnawing at the sleek fresh wood of his coffin? 

No, he thought. More imagination. There was no sound. Everything 
was utterly silent. It was, he thought, the silence of—of the grave. 

Then he wondered how he could still retain a sense of humor. How, 
for that matter, he could still retain any shred of his sanity, trapped 
like this. 

He could no longer preserve the fiction that he was still lying in 


state in some undertaker’s parlor. Coffins do not normally have locks; 
the only reason why he had been unable to lift the lid was that he was 
already in the ground. No doubt Louise and her lover had rushed him 
into the ground as fast as they could. 

They would be in for a surprise, Massey thought with calmness that 
surprised himself. Calmness was what he needed now. In the same 
way as he had piloted so many complicated financial maneuvers, 
James Ronald Massey now set to work to think of a way to escape 
from the living grave to which he had been condemned. 

Pushing at the lid was futile. He had already tried that a dozen 
unsuccessful times. But perhaps he could break the lid, claw his way 
upward through the dirt till he reached the surface. 

He felt in the darkness for the satin lining of the coffin. The air 
hung like a moist cloth around him now. He realized he had no more 
than a few minutes’ air left, and then the hideous slow death of 
strangulation would start. 

Better that than the rats, he told himself. I don’t want to be alive if 
the rats break into the coffin. Pd rather choke to death than be eaten 
alive. Yes. Much better to choke. 

His hands clawed at the satin and ripped it away, shredding the 
expensive cloth. Now he could feel the smooth cool pine boards from 
which his coffin had been made. The wood had been planed and 
sanded to a perfect finish. He laughed, a little wildly. Probably Louise 
had bought him the most expensive coffin that could be found. 
“Nothing but the best for my poor dead darling husband,” she must 
have told the undertaker. 

He began to pound at the wood, hoping he would hear it splinter. 
But the wood held. He gasped for breath, knowing just a bit of fresh 
air remained, that now the torture would begin. He could barely fill 
his lungs. He drew in a deep breath and nearly retched at the 
nauseous taste of the stale air. 

Weirdly he wondered if perhaps they had laid him in his grave 
upside-down. Perhaps he did not face the sky, and perhaps he was 
really digging at the bottom of his coffin instead of the top. In that 
case, even if he did succeed in breaking through the solid wood he 
would be far from free. 

Impossible, he thought. A joke of my tired mind. He had to keep 
trying. Couldn’t give up now. Not now, when the air would be gone in 
minutes, and the rats lay waiting, waiting for him. 

His hands, which had never done any kind of manual labor, now 


clawed and scraped desperately at the unyielding wood of the coffin 
lid. His nails raked the mocking 122 pine boards again and again, as if 
he thought to dig his way through the wood splinter by splinter. His 
nails ripped away one by one and blood streamed down his fingers, 
and he felt the bright hotness of the terrible pain, but still he clawed. 

And screamed. 

“Help me! Can’t you hear me? I’m buried alive in here! Alive! I'll 
give 10 thousand dollars to any man who gets me out! Twenty 
thousand! Fifty thousand! Do you hear me, 50 thousand dollars!” 

He might just as well have offered the moon and the stars. No one 
heard his call; no one answered him. The funeral was probably long 
since over, the mourners dispersed. At this moment perhaps Louise 
and Henry Marshall were making love and laughing to each other 
about the fortune that now was theirs. 

“Help me! Help me!” 

His broken fingers clawed futilely at the wooden barrier above him, 
clawed until his nerves were numbed by constant agony and he could 
feel no more pain. The air was all but gone, now. 

Part of his mind was still clear. Part was still engaged in 
formulating plans. Break a hole in the coffin lid, he thought. Widen it. 
Claw through the dirt to the surface. The soil will still be loose and 
soft. You can push it to one side if you can only get out of this coffin. 
Get your head above air, breathe the fresh air again, call for help. 

Then settle with Louise and Henry. 

It was all so simple—all but the first step. He could not get a 
purchase on the wood. The air was a vile moist thing now, and he 
could feel the cold hand of asphyxiation tightening steadily round his 
throat. The staleness of the air was making thought more difficult; he 
could barely think clearly any more. And he seemed to hear the rats 
again, chewing tirelessly at the wood, as if they knew that a living 
being lay in the wooden box, as if they yearned to get to Massey while 
the warm blood still pulsed in his veins. 

And his heart—the heart whose sudden failure had been mistaken 
for death—his heart now pounded wildly from his exertions, and the 
pain that shot through him was ten times the torment he had 
experienced that night in Louise’s bedroom. He wondered how long he 
could stand the combined assault. 

The rats . . . the rats coming to get me . . . and the air almost gone... 
the darkness . . . my heart, my heart! . . . I'll need a miracle to get out of 
here now . . . my heart! The pain! 


The pain! 

Sudden tranquility stole over Massey. He smiled, and realized that 
the pain had diminished. He felt calm and assured now. 

How foolish he had been to work so hard to get out of his coffin! 
There was such an easier way to do it! 

All he had to do was drift. He drifted upward, passed lightly 
through the sturdy wood he had failed to break, drifted up through 
five feet of dark earth, and stood once more on the surface of the 
green land. 

Free! 

It was mid-afternoon. The sun glinted brightly, the sun Massey has 
thought never to see again. Fifty feet away, a group of people were 
gathered around a marble headstone, placing a wreath. Massey 
shouted to them. 

“Pm free! They buried me, but I escaped from the grave! Get the 
sexton! Tell him there’s been a mistake, please!” 

Curiously, they ignored him. They did not even turn around to see 
who called. Massey repeated his words, to no avail. 

He took a deep breath—and discovered for the first time that he 
could not taste the springlike freshness of the air. He felt no cool 
fragrance in his nostrils. 

Massey looked down. Then, suddenly, it was as if the ground parted 
beneath him, and he could see clearly the coffin lying deep in the 
earth, and he could see into the coffin, where the dead body of a 
middle-aged man lay—his fingers torn and bloodied, his face mottled 
with the discoloration of asphyxiation and the redness of a sudden and 
fatal heart attack. 


Man from the South 


by ROALD DAHL 


It was getting on toward six o’clock so I thought I’d buy myself a 
beer and go out and sit in a deck chair by the swimming pool and 
have a little evening sun. 

I went to the bar and got the beer and carried it outside and 
wandered down the garden toward the pool. 

It was a fine garden with lawns and beds of azaleas and tall coconut 
palms, and the wind was blowing strongly through the tops of the 
palm trees making the leaves hiss and crackle as though they were on 
fire. I could see the clusters of big brown nuts hanging down 
underneath the leaves. 

There were plenty of deck chairs around the swimming pool and 
there were white tables and huge brightly colored umbrellas and 
sunburned men and women sitting around in bathing suits. In the pool 
itself there were three or four girls and about a dozen boys, all 
splashing about and making a lot of noise and throwing a large rubber 
ball at one another. 

I stood watching them. The girls were English girls from the hotel. 
The boys I didn’t know about, but they sounded American and I 
thought that they were probably naval cadets who’d come ashore from 
the U. S. naval training vessel which had arrived in harbor that 
morning. 

I went over and sat down under a yellow umbrella where there 
were four empty seats. I poured my beer carefully, wiped the froth off 
my upper lip, settled back comfortably and lighted a cigarette. 

It was very pleasant sitting there in the sunshine with my beer and 
my cigarette. It was pleasant to sit and watch the bathers splashing 
about in the water. 

The American sailors were getting on nicely with the English girls. 
They’d reached the stage where they were diving under the water and 
tipping them up by their legs. 

Just then I noticed a small, oldish man walking briskly around the 


edge of the pool. He was immaculately dressed in a white suit and he 
walked very quickly with little bouncing strides, pushing himself high 
up onto his toes with each step. He was one of those people who have 
springs in their legs. He had on a cream-colored Panama hat and he 
came bouncing along the side of the pool toward where I was sitting, 
looking at the chairs as he went. 

He stopped beside me and he smiled and his teeth were white and 
slightly uneven and obviously expensive. His skin was rather dark and 
I figured that he was some sort of a South American. 

“Excuse, pleess, but may I sit here?” 

“Certainly,” I said. “Go ahead.” 

He bobbed around to the back of the chair and inspected it to see 
that it was safe, then he sat down and crossed his legs. His white 
buckskin shoes had little holes punched all over them for ventilation. 

“A fine evening,” he said. “They are all evenings fine here in 
Jamaica.” 

“Yes,” I answered. I didn’t want to talk with him. 

“Ha!” he said. “Who are all dese?” He pointed at the bathers. “Dese 
is no hotel people.” He was a talker all right. 

“I think they’re American sailors,” I told him. “They’re Americans 
who are learning to be sailors.” 

“Americans? So dat’s it. Well, I hate Americans. Dey make too much 
noise. You are not American, no?” 

“No,” I said. “I am not.” 

Suddenly one of the American cadets was standing in front of us. 
He was dripping wet from the pool and one of the English girls was 
standing there with him. 

“Are these chairs taken?” he said. 

“No,” I answered. 

“Mind if we sit down?” 

“Go ahead.” 

“Thanks,” he said. He had a towel in his hand and when he sat 
down he unrolled it and produced a pack of cigarettes and a lighter. 
He offered the cigarettes to the girl and she refused; then he offered 
them to me and I took one. The little man said. “Tank you, no, but I 
tink I have a cigar.” He pulled out a crocodile case and got himself a 
cigar, then he produced a knife which had a small scissors in it and he 
snipped the end off the long Havana cigar. 

“Here, let me give you a light.” The American boy held up his 
lighter. 


“Dat will not work in dis wind.” 

“Sure, it'll work. It always works.” 

The little man removed his unlighted cigar from his mouth, cocked 
his head on one side and looked at the boy. 

“All-ways?” he said slowly. 

“Sure, it never fails. Not with me anyway.” 

“No?” The little man’s head was still cocked over on one side and 
he was still watching the boy. “Well, well, so you say dis famous 
lighter it never fails. Iss dat you say?” 

“Sure,” said the boy. “That’s right.” He was about nineteen or 
twenty with a long freckled face and a rather sharp birdlike nose. His 
chest was not very sunburned and there were freckles on that, too, but 
he was nicely built and he looked well enough in his bathing shorts. 
He was holding the lighter in his right hand, ready to flip the wheel. 
“It never fails,” he said. “Come on.” 

“One momint, pleess.” The little man raised the hand which held 
the cigar. “Now juss one momint.” He had a curiously soft, toneless 
voice and he kept looking at the boy all the time. 

“Shall not perhaps make a little bet on dat?” He smiled at the boy. 
“Shall we not make a little bet on whether your lighter lights?” 

“Sure, Pll bet,” the boy said. “Why not?” 

“You like to bet?” 

“Sure, Pll always bet.” 

The little man paused and examined his cigar. He raised his 
eyebrows and he frowned and he kept on smiling, I suddenly found 
that I was leaning forward in my chair, listening rather tensely to the 
talk, and I glanced across at the English girl and I saw that she too 
was leaning forward and listening with a slightly strained expression. 

I don’t know precisely what it was, but there was certainly 
something disturbing about the little man. To me it seemed as though 
there was about him a faint, unpleasant smell of danger, a suggestion 
of tremendous evil, but I wasn’t sure. He must have been about 
seventy years old. 

He looked up again at the boy and said slowly, “I like to bet, too. 
Why we don’t have a good bet on dis ting? A good big bet.” 

“Now wait a minute,” the boy said. “I can’t do that. But Pll bet you 
a quarter. I’ll even bet you a dollar, or whatever it is over here—some 
shillings, I guess.” 

The little man waved his hand again. “Listen to me. Now we have 
some fun. We make a bet. Den we go up to my room here in de hotel 


where iss no wind and I bet you you cannot light dis famous lighter of 
yours ten times running, without missing once.” 

“Tl bet I can,” the boy said. 

“All right. Good. We make a bet, yes?” 

“Sure. Pl bet you a buck.” 

“No, no. I make you very good bet. I am rich man and I am sporting 
man also. Listen to me. Outside de hotel iss my car. Iss very fine car. 
American car from your country. Cadillac——” 

“Hey, now. Wait a minute.” The boy leaned back in his deck chair 
and he laughed. “I can’t put up that sort of property. This is crazy.” 

“Not crazy at all. You strike lighter successfully ten times running 
and Cadillac is yours. You like to have dis Cadillac, yes?” 

“Sure, Pd like to have a Cadillac.” The boy was still grinning. 

“All right. Fine. We make a bet and I put up my Cadillac.” 

“And what do I put up?” 

The little man carefully removed the red band from his still 
unlighted cigar. “Ah!” he said. “You will bet de little finger of your 
left hand.” 

“My what!” The boy stopped grinning. 

“Yes. Why not? You win you take de car. You looss, I take de 
finger.” 

“I don’t get it. How d’you mean, you take the finger?” 

“I chop it off.” 

“Jumping jeepers! Thats a crazy bet. I think PU just make it a 
dollar.” 

The little man leaned back, spread out his hands palms upward and 
gave a little shrug with his shoulders. “Well, well, well,” he said. “I do 
not understand. You say it lights but you will not bet. Den we forget 
it, yes?” 

The boy sat quite still, staring at the bathers in the pool. Then he 
remembered suddenly that he hadn’t lighted his cigarette. He put it 
between his lips, cupped his hands around the lighter and flipped the 
wheel. The wick lighted and burned with a small, steady, yellow flame 
and the way he held his hands the wind didn’t get to it at all. 

“Could I have a light, too?” I said. 

“Gee, I’m sorry,” he said. “I forgot you didn’t have one.” 

He stood up, came across to my chair, bent down, cupped his 
hands, flipped the lighter and lighted mine too. He sat down again 
and now, as he sat there, I could see a small tension beginning to 
build up inside him. He placed his hands upon his bare knees and he 


started tap-tap-tapping with his fingers against his kneecaps. 

Then he began tapping with one of his feet as well and he sat there, 
half naked in his deck chair, watching the bathers in the pool and it 
was obvious that the tension was building up within him. 

When finally he turned again to the little man, he tried to make his 
voice sound very casual. 

“Now just let me check up on this bet of yours,” he said. “You say 
we go up to your room and if I make this lighter light ten times 
running I win a Cadillac. If it misses just once then I forfeit the little 
finger of my left hand. Is that right?” 

“Certainly. Dat is de bet. But I tink you are afraid.” 

“What do we do if I lose? Do I have to hold my finger out while you 
chop it off?” 

“Oh, no! Dat would be no good. En you might be tempted to refuse 
to hold it out. What I should do I should tie one of your hands to de 
table before we started and I should stand dere with a knife ready to 
go chop de momint your lighter missed.” 

“What year is the Cadillac?” the boy asked. 

“Excuse. I not understand.” 

“What year—how old is the Cadillac?” 

“Ah! How old? Yes. It is last year. Nineteen fifty. Quite new car. But 
I see you not betting man. Americans never are.” 

The boy paused for just a moment and he glanced first at the 
English girl, then at me. “Yes,” he said sharply. “I'll bet you.” 

“Good!” The little man clapped his hands together quietly, once. 
“Fine,” he said. “We do it now. And you, sir,” he turned to me, “you 
would perhaps be good enough to, what you call it, to—to referee.” 
He had pale, almost colorless eyes with tiny bright black pupils. 

“Well,” I said. “I think it’s a crazy bet. I don’t think I like it very 
much.” 

“Nor do I,” said the English girl. It was the first time she’d spoken. 
“T think it’s a stupid, ridiculous bet.” 

“Are you serious about cutting off this boy’s finger if he loses?” I 
said. 

“Certainly I am. Also about giving him de Cadillac if he win. Come 
now. We go to my room.” 

He stood up. “You like to put on some clothes first?” he said. 

“No,” the boy answered. “T’ll come like this.” Then he turned to me. 
“Td consider it a favor if you’d come along and referee.” 

“All right,” I said. “Pll come along, but I don’t like the bet.” 


“You come too,” he said to the girl. “You come and watch.” 

The little man led the way back through the garden to the hotel. He 
was animated now, and excited, and that seemed to make him bounce 
up higher than ever on his toes as he walked along. 

“T live in annex,” he said as he bounced along. “You like to see car 
first? Iss just here.” 

He took us a little farther on to where we could see the front 
driveway of the hotel and he stopped and pointed to a sleek, pale- 
green Cadillac parked close by. 

“Dere she iss. De green one. You like?” 

“Say, that’s a nice car,” the boy said. 

“All right Now we go up and see if you can win her.” We followed 
him into the annex and up one flight of stairs. He unlocked his door 
and we all trooped into what was a large, pleasant double bedroom. 
There was a woman’s dressing gown lying across the bottom of one of 
the beds. 

“First,” he said, “we ’ave a little Martini.” 

The drinks were on a small table in the far corner, all ready to be 
mixed, and there was a shaker and ice and plenty of glasses. He began 
to make the Martini, but meanwhile he’d rung the bell and now there 
was a knock on the door and a colored maid came in. 

“Ah!” he said, putting down the bottle of gin. “Ah, yes now!” he 
said, taking a wallet from his pocket and pulling out a pound note. 
“You will do something for me now, pleess.” He gave the maid the 
pound. 

“You keep dat,” he said. “And now, we are going to play a little 
game in here and I want you to go off and find for me two—no tree 
tings. I want some nails; I want a hammer, and I want a chopping 
knife, a butcher’s chopping knife which you can borrow from the 
kitchen. You can get, yes?” 

“A chopping knife!” The maid opened her eyes wide and clasped 
her hands in front of her. “You mean a real chopping knife?” 

“Yes, yes, of course. Come on now, pleess. You can find dose tings 
surely for me.” 

“Yes, sir, lIl try, sir. Surely Pll try to get them.” And she went. 

The little man mixed the Martinis, poured them and handed them 
round. We stood there and sipped them, the boy with the long 
freckled face and the pointed nose, barebodied, except for a pair of 
faded brown bathing shorts; the English girl, a large-boned, fair- 
haired, attractive girl wearing a pale blue bathing suit, who watched 


the boy over the top of her glass all the time; the little man, the little 
man with the colorless eyes, rather old but very full of bounce, 
standing there in his immaculate white suit drinking his Martini and 
looking at the girl in her pale blue bathing dress. I didn’t know what 
to make of it all. The man seemed serious about the bet and he 
seemed serious about the business of cutting off the finger. But hell, 
what if the boy lost and he really did it? Then we’d have to take the 
boy to the hospital in the Cadillac that he hadn’t won. That would be 
a fine thing. Now wouldn’t that be a really fine thing? It would be a 
damn’ silly unnecessary thing; but then, who the hell was I to 
interfere? 

“Don’t you think this is rather a silly bet?” I said. 

“T think it’s a fine bet,” the boy answered. 

“I think it’s a stupid, ridiculous bet,” the girt said “What’ll happen if 
you lose?” 

“It won’t matter. Come to think of it, I can’t remember ever in my 
life having had any use for the little finger on my left hand. Here he 
is.” The boy took hold of the finger. “Here he is and he hasn’t ever 
done a thing for me yet. So why shouldn’t I bet him. I think it’s a fine 
bet.” 

The little man smiled and picked up the shaker and refilled our 
glasses. 

“Before we begin,” he said, “I will present to de—to de referee de 
key of de car.” He produced a car key from his pocket and gave it to 
me. “De papers,” he said, “de owning papers and insurance are in de 
pocket of de car.” 

Then the colored maid came in again. In one hand she carried a 
small chopper, the kind used by butchers for chopping meat bones, 
and in the other a hammer and a bag of nails. 

“Ah, fine! You get dem all. Tank you, tank you. Now you can go.” 
The little man waited until the maid had closed the door, then he put 
the implements on one of the beds and said, “Now we prepare 
ourselves, yes?” And to the boy “Help me, pleess, with dis table. We 
carry it out a little.” 

It was the usual kind of hotel writing desk, just a plain rectangular 
table about four feet by three with a blotting pad, ink, pens and paper. 
They carried it out into the room away from the wall, and the little 
man removed the writing things. 

“And now,” he said, “a chair.” He picked up a chair and placed it 
beside the table. He was very brisk and very animated. 


He was like a person organizing games at a children’s party. “And 
now de nails. I must put in de nails.” He fetched the nails and he 
began to hammer them into the top of the table. 

We stood there, the boy, the girl and I, holding Martinis in our 
hands, watching the little man at work. We watched him hammer two 
nails into the table, about six inches apart. He didn’t hammer them 
right home; he allowed a small part of each one to stick up. Then he 
tested them for firmness with his fingers. 

He’s done this before, I thought. It’s routine. Anyone can see this is 
a routine and that he’s done it before. 

“And now,” he said, “all we want is some string.” He found some 
string. “All right, at last we are ready. Will you pleess to sit here at de 
table,” he said to the boy. 

The boy put his glass away and sat down. 

“Now place de left hand between dese two nails. De nails are only 
so I can tie your hand in place. All right, good. Now I tie your hand 
secure to de table, so.” 

He wound the string around the boy’s wrist, then several times 
around the wide part of the hand, then he fastened it tight to the nails. 
He made a good job of it and when he’d finished there wasn’t any 
question about the boy being able to draw his hand away. But he 
could move his fingers. 

“Now pleess, clench de fist, all except for de little finger. You must 
leave the little finger sticking out, lying on de table. 

“Excell-ent! Excell-ent! Now we are ready. Wid your right hand you 
manipulate de lighter. But one momint, pleess.” 

He skipped over to the bed and picked up the chopper. He came 
back and stood beside the table with the chopper in his hand. 

“We are all ready?” he said. “Mister referee, you must say to begin.” 

The English girl was standing there in her pale blue bathing 
costume right behind the boy’s chair. She was just standing there, not 
saying anything. The boy was sitting quite still, holding the lighter in 
his right hand, looking at the chopper. The little man was looking at 
me. 

“Are you ready?” I asked the boy. 

“Tm ready.” 

“And you?” to the little man. 

“Quite ready,” he said and he lifted the chopper up in the air and 
held it there, about two feet above the boy’s finger, ready to chop. The 
boy watched it but he didn’t flinch and his mouth didn’t move at all. 


He merely raised his eyebrows and frowned. 

“All right,” I said. “Go ahead.” 

The boy said, “Will you please count aloud the number of times I 
light it.” 

“Yes,” I said. “PI do that.” 

With his thumb he raised the top of the lighter, and again with the 
thumb he gave the wheel a sharp flick. The flint sparked and the wick 
caught fire and burned with a small yellow flame. 

“One!” I called. 

He didn’t blow the flame out; he closed the top of the lighter on it 
and he waited for perhaps five seconds before opening it again. 

He flicked the wheel very strongly and once more there was a small 
flame buring on the wick. 

“Two!” 

No one said anything. The boy kept his eyes on the lighter. The 
little man held the chopper up in the air and he too was watching the 
lighter. 

“Three!” 

“Four!” 

“Five!” 

“Six!” 

“Seven!” Obviously it was one of those lighters which worked. The 
flint gave a big spark and the wick was the right length. I watched the 
thumb snapping the top down on to the flame. Then a pause. Then the 
thumb raising the top once more. This was an all-thumb operation. 
The thumb did everything. I took a breath, ready to say eight. The 
thumb flicked the wheel. The flint sparked. The little flame appeared. 

“Eight!” I said and as I said it the door opened. We all turned and 
we saw a woman standing in the doorway, a small, black-haired 
woman, rather old, who stood there for about two seconds then 
rushed forward shouting, “Carlos! Carlos!” She grabbed his wrist, took 
the chopper from him, threw it on the bed, took hold of the little man 
by the lapels of his white suit and began shaking him very vigorously, 
talking to him fast and loud and fiercely all the time in some Spanish- 
sounding language. She shook him so fast you couldn’t see him any 
more. He became a faint, misty, quickly moving outline, like the 
spokes of a turning wheel. 

Hell, I thought, if he gets that for much longer something’s going to 
come loose inside him. This is a fierce woman, I thought, this is a very 
fierce woman. And then she slowed down and the little man came into 


view again and she hauled him across the room and pushed him 
backward onto one of the beds. He sat on the edge of it blinking his 
eyes and testing his head to see if it would still turn on his neck. 

“I am so sorry,” the woman said. “I am so terribly sorry that this 
should happen.” She spoke almost perfect English. 

“It is too bad,” she went on. “I suppose it is really my fault. For ten 
minutes I leave him alone to go and have my hair washed and I come 
back and he is at it again.” She looked sorry and deeply concerned. 

The boy was untying his hand from the table. The English girl and I 
stood there and said nothing. 

“He is a menace,” the woman said. “Down where we live at home 
he has taken altogether forty-seven fingers from different people—he 
has a collection—and he has lost eleven cars. In the end they 
threatened to have him put away somewhere. That’s why I brought 
him up here.” 

“We were only having a little bet,” mumbled the little man from the 
bed. 

“I suppose he bet you a car,” the woman said. 

“Yes,” the boy answered. “A Cadillac.” 

“He has no car. It’s mine. And that makes it worse,” she said, “that 
he should bet you when he had nothing to bet with. I am ashamed 
and very sorry about it all.” She seemed an awfully nice woman. 

“Well,” I said, “then here’s the key of your car.” I put it on the 
table. 

“We were only having a little bet,” mumbled the little man. 

“He hasn’t anything left to bet with,” the woman said. “He hasn’t a 
thing in the world. Not a thing. I won it all from him. It took a little 
time and it was hard work but I won it all in the end.” She looked up 
at the boy and she smiled, a slow sad smile, and she came over and 
put out a hand to take the key from the table. 

I can see it now, that hand of hers; it had only one finger on it, and 
a thumb. 


The Opener of the Way 


by ROBERT BLOCH 


The statue of Anubis brooded over the darkness. Its blind eyes had 
basked in the blackness for unnumbered centuries, and the dust of 
ages had settled upon its stony brow. The damp air of the pit had 
caused its canine features to crumble, but the stone lips of the image 
still were curled in a snarling grin of cryptic mirth. It was almost as if 
the idol were alive; as if it had seen the shadowed centuries slip by, 
and with them the glory of Egypt and the old gods. Then indeed 
would it have reason to grin, at the thought of ancient pomps and vain 
and vanished splendor. But the statue of Anubis, Opener of the Way, 
jackal-headed god of Karneter, was not alive, and those that had 
bowed in worship were long dead. Death was everywhere; it haunted 
the shadowy tunnel where the idol stood, hidden away in the 
mummy-cases and biding amidst the very dust of the stone floor. 
Death, and darkness—darkness undispelled by light these three 
thousand years. 

Today, however, light came. It was heralded by a grating clang, as 
the iron door at the further end of the passageway swung open on its 
rusted hinges; swung open for the first time in thirty centuries. 
Through the opening came the strange illumination of a torch, and the 
sudden sound of voices. 

There was something indescribably eery about the event. For three 
thousand years no light had shone in these black and buried vaults; 
for three thousand years no feet had disturbed the dusty carpet of 
their floors; for three thousand years no voice had sent its sound 
through the ancient air. The last light had come from a sacred torch in 
the hand of a priest of Bast; the last feet to violate the dust had been 
encased in Egyptian sandals; the last voice had spoken a prayer in the 
language of the Upper Nile. 

And now, an electric torch flooded the scene with sudden light; 
booted feet stamped noisily across the floor, and an English voice gave 
vent to fervent profanity. 


In the torchlight the bearer of the illumination was revealed. He 
was a tall, thin man, with a face as wrinkled as the papyrus parchment 
he clutched nervously in his left hand. His white hair, sunken eyes and 
yellowed skin gave him the aspect of an old man, but the smile upon 
his thin lips was full of the triumph of youth. Close behind him 
crowded another, a younger replica of the first. It was he who had 
sworn. 

“For the love of God, father—we’ve made it!” 

“Yes, my boy, so we have.” 

“Look! There’s the statue, just as the map showed it!” 

The two men stepped softly in the dust-strewn passage and halted 
directly in front of the idol. Sir Ronald Barton, the bearer of the light, 
held it aloft to inspect the figure of the god more closely. Peter Barton 
stood at his side, eyes following his father’s gaze. 

For a long moment the invaders scrutinized the guardian of the 
tomb they had violated. It was a strange moment there in the 
underground burrow, a moment that spanned eternity as the old 
confronted the new. 

If the idol had been given the gift of sight it might have contrasted 
these white-skinned, smartly-accoutered intruders with the masked 
and dusky priests of olden days. But Anubis could not see; the god 
merely grinned in chimeric glee, with stone teeth bared in a centuried 
smile. 

But the two men gazed up at the eidolon in astonishment and awe. 
The colossal figure of the jackal-god dominated the dim passage, and 
its weathered form still held vestiges of imposing grandeur and 
inexplicable menace. The sudden influx of outer air from the opened 
door had swept the idol’s body free of dust, and the intruders 
scrutinized its gleaming form with a certain vague unease. Twelve feet 
tall was Anubis, a man-like figure with the dogface of a jackal upon 
massive shoulders. The arms of the statue were held forth in an 
attitude of warning, as if endeavoring to repel the passage of 
outsiders. This was peculiar, for to all intents and purposes the 
guardian figure had nothing behind it but a narrow niche in the wall. 

There was an air of evil suggestion about the god, however; a hint 
of bestial humanity in its body which seemed to hide a secret, sentient 
life. The knowing smile on the carven countenance seemed cynically 
alive; the eyes, though stony, held a strange and disturbing awareness. 
It was as though the statue were alive; or, rather, as though it were 
merely a stone cloak that harbored life. 


The two explorers sensed this without speaking, and for a long 
minute they contemplated the Opener of the Way uneasily. Then, with 
a sudden start, the older man resumed his customary briskness of 
manner. 

“Well, son, let’s not stand here gawking at this thing all day! We 
have plenty to do yet—the biggest task remains. Have you looked at 
the map?” 

“Yes, father.” The younger man’s voice was not nearly as loud or as 
firm as Sir Ronald’s. He did not like the mephitic air of the stone 
passageway; he did not care for the stench that seemed to spawn in 
the shadows of the corners. He was acutely aware of the fact that he 
and his father were in a hidden tomb, seven hundred feet below the 
desert sands; a secret tomb that had lain unopened for thirty creeping 
centuries. And he could not help but remember the curse. 

For there was a curse on the place; indeed, it was that which had 
led to its discovery. 

Sir Ronald had found it in the excavation of the Ninth Pyramid, the 
moldering papyrus parchment which held the key to a secret way. 
How he had smuggled it past the heads of the expedition nobody can 
say, but he had managed the task somehow. 

After all, he was not wholly to be blamed, though the theft of 
expeditionary trophies is a serious offense. But for twenty years Sir 
Ronald Barton had combed the deserts, uncovered sacred relics, 
deciphered hieroglyphics, and disinterred mummies, statues, ancient 
furniture, or precious stones. He had unearthed untold wealth and 
incredibly valuable manuscripts for his Government; yet he was still a 
poor man, and had never been rewarded by becoming head of an 
expedition of his own. Who can blame him if he took that one misstep 
which he knew would lead him to fame and fortune at last? 

Besides, he was getting old, and after a score of years in Egypt all 
archeologists are a little mad. There is something about the sullen sun 
overhead that paralyzes the brains of men as they ferret in the sand, 
digging in unhallowed ruins; something about the damp, dark stillness 
underground in temple vaults that chills the soul. It is not good to 
look upon the old gods in the places where they still rule; for cat- 
headed Bubastis, serpented Set, and evil Amon-Ra frown down as 
sullen guardians in the purple pylons before the pyramids. Over all is 
an air of forbidden things long dead, and it creeps into the blood. Sir 
Ronald had dabbled in sorcery, a bit; so perhaps it affected him more 
strongly than the rest. At any rate, he stole the parchment. 


It had been penned by a priest of ancient Egypt, but the priest had 
not been a holy man. No man could write as he had written without 
violating his vows. It was a dreadful thing, that manuscript, steeped in 
sorcery and hideous with half-hinted horrors. 

The enchanter who had written it alluded to gods far older than 
those he worshipped. There was mention of the “Demon Messenger” 
and the “Black Temple,” coupled with the secret myth and legend- 
cycles of pre-Adamite days. For just as the Christian religion has its 
Black Mass, just as every sect has its hidden Devil-worship, the 
Egyptians knew their own darker gods. 

The names of these accursed ones were set forth, together with the 
orisons necessary for their invocation. Shocking and blasphemous 
statements abounded in the text; threats against the reigning religion, 
and terrible curses upon the people who upheld it. Perhaps that is why 
Sir Ronald found it buried with the mummy of the priest—its 
discoverers had not dared to destroy it, because of the doom which 
might befall them. They had their way of vengeance, though; because 
the mummy of the priest was found without arms, legs, or eyes, and 
these were not lost through decay. 

Sir Ronald, though he found the above-mentioned portions of the 
parchment intensely interesting, was much more impressed by the last 
page. It was here that the sacrilegious one told of the tomb of his 
master, who ruled the dark cult of the day. There were a map, a chart, 
and certain directions. These had not been written in Egyptian, but in 
the cuneiform chirography of Chaldea. Doubtless that is why the old 
avenging priests had not sought out the spot for themselves to destroy 
it. They were probably unfamiliar with the language; unless they were 
kept away by fear of the curse. 

Peter Barton still remembered that night in Cairo when he and his 
father had first read it in translation. He recalled the avid gleam in Sir 
Ronald’s glittering eyes, the tremulous depth in his guttural voice. 

“And as the maps direct, there you shall find the tomb of the 
Master, who lies with his acolytes and all his treasure.” 

Sir Ronald’s voice nearly broke with excitement as he pronounced 
this last word. 

“And at the entrance upon the night that the Dog-Star is ascendant 
yon must give up three jackals upon an altar in sacrifice, and with the 
blood bestrew the sands about the opening. Then the bats shall 
descend, that they may have feasting, and carry their glad tidings of 
blood to Father Set in the Underworld.” 


“Superstitious rigmarole!” young Peter had exclaimed. 

“Don’t scoff, son,” Sir Ronald advised. “I could give you reasons for 
what it says above, and make you understand. But I am afraid that the 
truth would disturb you unnecessarily.” 

Peter had stayed silent while his father read on: 

“Upon descending into the outer passage you will find the door, set 
with the symbol of the Master who waits within. Grasp the symbol by 
the seventh tongue in the seventh head, and with a knife remove it. 
Then shall the barrier give way, and the gate to the tomb be yours. 
Thirty and three are the steps along the inner passage, and there 
stands the statue of Anubis, Opener of the Way.” 

“Anubis! But isn’t he a regular Egyptian deity—a recognized one?” 
Peter broke in. 

His father answered from the manuscript itself: 

“For Lord Anubis holds the keys to Life and Death; he guards 
cryptic Karneter, and none shall pass the Veil without consent. Some 
there are who deem the Jackal-god to be a friend of those who rule, 
but he is not. Anubis stands in shadows, for he is the Keeper of 
Mysteries. In olden days for which there is no number it is written 
that Lord Anubis revealed himself to men, and he who then was 
Master fashioned the first image of the god in his true likeness. Such is 
the image that you will find at the end of the inner passageway—the 
first true image of the Opener of the Way.” 

“Astounding!” Peter had muttered. “Think what it means if this is 
true; imagine finding the original statue of the god!” 

His father merely smiled, a trifle wanly, Peter thought. 

“There are ways in which the first image differs from the rest,” said 
the manuscript. “These ways are not good for men to know; so the 
first likeness was hidden by the Masters through the ages, and 
worshipped according to its demands. But now that our enemies—may 
their souls and vitals rot!—have dared profane the rites, the Master 
saw fit to hide the image and bury it with him when he died.” 

Sir Ronald’s voice quivered as he read the next few lines: 

“But Anubis does not stand at the head of the inner passage for this 
reason alone. He is truly called the Opener of the Way, and without 
his help none may pass to the tomb within.” 

Here the older man stopped completely for a long moment. 

“What’s the matter?” inquired Peter, impatiently. “I suppose there’s 
another silly ritual involving the statue of the god, eh?” 

His father did not answer, but read on to himself, silently. Peter 


noticed that Sir Ronald’s hands trembled as he held the parchment, 
and when the older man looked up at last his face was very pale. 

“Yes, my boy,” he replied, huskily. “That’s what it is—another silly 
ritual. But no need to bother about it until we get to the place itself.” 

“You mean to go there—discover the spot?” asked the young man, 
eagerly. 

“I must go there.” Sir Ronald’s tone was constrained. He glanced 
again at the last portion of the parchment: 

“But beware, for those who do not believe shall die. Pass Lord 
Anubis though they may, still he shall know and not permit of their 
return unto the world of men. For the eidolon of Anubis is a very 
strange one indeed, and holds a secret soul.” 

The old archeologist blurted out these last words very quickly, and 
immediately folded up the parchment again. After that he had 
deliberately turned the talk to practical affairs, as if seeking to forget 
what he had read. 


The next weeks were spent in preparation for the trip to the south, 
and Sir Ronald seemed to avoid his son, except when it was necessary 
to converse with him on matters pertaining directly to the 
expeditionary affairs. 

But Peter had not forgotten. He wondered what it was his father 
had read silently; that secret ritual which would enable one to pass 
beyond the Opener of the Way. Why had his father blanched and 
trembled, then quickly changed the subject to saner things? Why had 
he guarded the parchment so closely? And just what was the nature of 
the “curse” the manuscript mentioned at the last? 

Peter pondered these questions a great deal, but he had gradually 
dispelled his stronger fears, because of the necessary preoccupation 
with technical details which the organizing of their expedition 
subsequently entailed. Not until he and his father were actually in the 
desert did his misgivings return, but then they plagued him mightily. 

There is an air of eon-spawned antiquity about the desert, a certain 
aura of the ancient which makes one feel that the trivial triumphs of 
man are as fleeting and quickly obscured as his footprints in the 
shifting sand. In such places there descends upon the soul a sphinx- 
like brooding, and somber soliloquies rise, unrepressed, to rule the 
mind. 

Young Peter had been affected by the spell of the silent sands. He 
tried to remember some of the things his father had once told him 


concerning Egyptian sorcery, and the miraculous magic of the high 
priests. Legends of tombs and underground horrors took on a new 
reality here in the place of their birth. Peter Barton knew personally 
many men who had believed in the potency of curses, and some of 
them had died strangely. There was the Tut-Ankh-Ahmen affair, and 
the Paut temple scandal, and the terrible rumors concerning the end 
of that unsavory adventurer, Doctor Stugatche. At night, under the 
spying stars, he would recall these and similar tales, then shudder 
anew at the thought of what might lie before him. 


When Sir Ronald had made camp at the spot designated by the 
map, there bad been new and more concrete terrors. 

That first night, Sir Ronald had gone off alone into the hills behind 
the tents. He bore with him a white goat, and a sharp knife. His son, 
following, had come upon the old man after a deed had been done, so 
that the sand had been given to drink. The goat’s blood shone horribly 
in the moonlight, and there was a red glare of corresponding violence 
in the slayer’s eyes. Peter had not made his presence known, for he 
did not deem it wise to interrupt his father while the old man was 
muttering those outlandish Egyptian phrases to a mocking moon. 

Indeed, Peter was more than a little afraid of Sir Ronald, else he 
would have attempted to dissuade him from continuing the 
expedition. But there was something in Sir Ronald’s manner which 
hinted at a mad, unthwartable determination. It was that which made 
Peter keep silent; that which held him from bluntly asking his father 
the true details about the parchment’s mysterious “curse.” 

The day after the peculiar incident in the midnight hills, Sir Ronald, 
after consulting certain zodiacal charts, announced that the digging 
would start. Carefully, eyes on the map, he measured his paces to an 
exact spot in the sands, and ordered the men to work. By sundown a 
ten-foot shaft yawned like a great wound in the earth, and excited 
natives proclaimed the presence of a door beneath. 

Sir Ronald rewarded them with spirits sufficient to plunge them all 
into a comatose slumber long before midnight; then he opened the 
crates where the jackals were kept. Peter assisted him in this task, but 
reluctantly. 

For Peter, remembering the instructions in the parchment, knew 
why his father had taken the three beasts along; knew why he had 
withheld digging until a night when Canis was ascendant; realized, 
too, that the stuporous sleep of the men was by no means accidental. 


The manuscript specified that the blood of three jackals should be 
spilled in accordance with the old rites of propitiation. So Sir Ronald 
took the creatures over to a spot among the stones before the 
excavation, and Peter watched silently from afar. 

He saw a gleaming blade rise and descend thrice in the mad 
moonlight; heard three keening cries well out in the desert air; and 
the wind bore its scented baptism of blood. Then, with uncanny 
swiftness, there came a rustling from above, and the moon was blotted 
out by a brood of bats. Their beating wings coursed cloud-like over its 
phosphorescent face, and with eager squeakings the charnel swarm 
descended to batten on the bloody bodies of the beasts. 

That terrible scurrying and tittering, coupled with a gust of 
ghoulish stench, made Peter reel with uncontrollable nausea. He had 
turned hastily away, but not before his eyes were assailed by the sight 
of Sir Ronald Barton crouching obscenely over the jackals, his face 
and body nearly obscured by a swarm of circling bats. On his face 
there was a hideous smile, and with his knife he was digging chunks 
of raw flesh from the carcasses beneath him—chunks of raw flesh 
which he held in outstretched hands, feeding the scavenger bats as 
they flew. And when he bent and nuzzled at one of the bodies with his 
own teeth, Peter ran sobbing to his tent, only to spend the rest of the 
night in torment-torpid dreams. The next morning he noticed that his 
father’s lips were unnaturally red... . 
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That day they had descended to the outer door. Neither Peter nor 
his father spoke of what had occurred the previous night, and the men 
ascribed their sleep to the spirits alone. Evidently Sir Ronald had 
disposed of the fleshy remnants and bones of his victims before 
retiring; for there was now nought visible around the stones of the 
opening. And the terrible clinging odor of decay might very well be 
ascribed to the noisome emanations of the pit below. 

By this time Peter, whose nerves were near the breaking-point, was 
too much afraid of his father to demur when ordered to descend to the 
floor of the excavation. Undoubtedly the elder man was in the grip of 
a severe aberration, but Peter, who really loved his father, thought it 
advisable not to provoke him by refusing to obey. He did not like the 
idea of going down into that chasm, for the seeping smell was 


distressingly repulsive. But the stench below was a thousand times 
more bearable than the sight of the dark door through which it had 
slithered. 

This evidently was the door to the outer passageway that the 
manuscript had mentioned. All at once Peter knew what was meant by 
the allusion to the seventh tongue in the seventh head,” and wished 
that the meaning had remained for ever obscured from his brain. For 
the door was set with a silver symbol, framed in the familiar 
ideography of Egyptological lore. This central symbol consisted of the 
heads of the seven principal Egyptian gods—Osiris, Isis, Ra, Bast, 
Thoth, Set, and Anubis. But the horror lay in the fact that all seven 
heads protruded from a common body, and it was not the body of any 
god heretofore known in myth. It was not anthropomorphic, that 
figure; it held nothing that aped the human form. And Peter could 
recall no parallel in all the Egyptian cosmology or pantheon which 
could be remotely construed to resemble this utterly alien horror. 

The quixotic abhorrency it induced cannot be ascribed to anything 
which may be put into words. The sight of it seemed to send little 
tentacles of terror through Peter’s eyes; tiny tentacles that took root in 
his brain, to drain it dry of all feeling save frantic fear. Part of this 
may have been due to the fact that the body appeared to be constantly 
changing; melting, that is, from one indescribable shape to another. 
When viewed from a certain angle the form was that of a Medusa-like 
mass of serpents; a second gaze revealed that the thing was a 
glistening array of vampiric flowers, with gelid, protoplasmic petals 
that seemed to weave in blob-like thirst for blood. A third scrutiny 
made it appear that the formless mass was nothing but a chaotic 
jumble of silver skulls. At another time it seemed to hold a certain 
hidden pattern of the cosmos—stars and planets so compressed as to 
hint at the enormity of all space beyond. 

What devilish craft could produce such a baffling nightmare 
composite Peter could not say, and he did not like to imagine that the 
insane thing was the pattern of any human artist. He fancied that 
there was some sinister implication of allegorical significance about 
the door, that the heads, set on the background of that baffling body, 
were somehow symbolic of a secret horror which rules behind all 
human gods. But the more he looked, the more his mind became 
absorbed in the intricate silvery maze of design. It was compelling, 
hypnotic; glimpsing it was like pondering upon the meaning of Life— 
pondering in that awful way that drives philosophers mad. 


From this beguilement, Peter was roughly awakened by his father’s 
voice. He had been very curt and abrupt all morning, but now his 
words were fraught with an unmistakable eagerness. 

“It’s the place all right—the door of the parchment! Now I know 
what Prinn must have meant in his chapter on the Saracenic rituals; 
the part where he spoke of the ‘symbols on the gate’. We must 
photograph this after we finish. I hope we can move it later, if the 
natives don’t object.” 

There was a hidden relish in his words which Peter disliked, and 
almost feared. He became suddenly aware of how little he really knew 
about his father and his secret studies of recent years; recalled 
reluctantly certain guarded tomes he had glimpsed in the library at 
Cairo. And last night, his father had been out there with the bats, like 
some mad old priest. Did he really believe such nonsense? Or did he 
know it was the truth? 

“Now!” The old man’s voice was triumphant. “I have the knife. 
Stand back.” 

With fearful, fascinated eyes, Peter saw his father insert the tip of 
the knife under the seventh head—that of Anubis. Steel grated on 
silver; then the latter gave. As the dog-like head slowly turned as 
though actuated by a hidden pivot, the door swung open with a 
brazen clangor that echoed and re-echoed through the musty depths 
beyond. 

And musty those depths proved to be. A noxious acrid scent burst 
forth from its long imprisonment, a charnel fetor. It was not the natron 
or spice-laden miasma common to most tombs; rather it held the 
concentrated essence of death itself—mildewed bones, putrefied flesh, 
and crumbled dust. 


Once the first strength of the gaseous vapor had abated, Sir Ronald 
immediately stepped inside. He was followed, though much less 
quickly, by his son. The thirty-and-three sloping steps along the 
corridor were traversed, as the manuscript had foretold. Then, lantern 
in hand, the old man was confronted by the enigmatic eidolon of 
Anubis. 

After that first dismaying scrutiny, during which Peter had uneasily 
recalled these memories of preceding incidents, Sir Ronald interrupted 
his son’s revery and spoke. He whispered there, before the giant statue 
of the god that seemed to frown down upon the puniness of men with 
baleful, conscious eyes. Some trick of the lantern-light seemed to 


change the contours of that stone countenance; its chiseled grin was 
transformed into a gloating leer of mirthless menace. Yet the grim 
apprehension this aroused in Peter was soon overpowered by more 
acute fright when he heard his father’s words. 

“Listen, boy. I did not tell you all that the parchment revealed to 
me that night. You remember, there was a part I read only to myself. 
Well, I had reasons for not letting you know the rest then; you would 
not have understood, and probably would have refused to come here 
with me. I needed you too much to risk that. 

“You don’t know what this moment means to me, my son. For years 
I’ve worked and studied in secret over things which others scoff at as 
superstitious fancies. I believed, however, and I have learned. There 
are always lurking truths behind every forgotten religion; distorted 
facts which can be rationalized into new concepts of reality. I’ve been 
on the trail of something like this for a long time—I knew that if I 
could discover a tomb like this it must surely contain proofs which 
would convince the world. There are probably mummies within; the 
bodies of this cult’s secret leaders. That’s not what I’m after, though. 
It’s the knowledge that’s buried with them; the papyrus manuscripts 
that hold forbidden secrets—wisdom the world has never known! 
Wisdom—and power!” 

Sir Ronald’s voice was shrill with unnatural excitement. 

“Power! I have read about the inner circles of the Black Temple, 
and the cult that was ruled by those designated as Masters in this 
parchment. They were not ordinary priests of magic; they had 
traffickings with entities from outside human spheres. Their curses 
were feared, and their wishes respected. Why? Because of what they 
knew. I tell you, in this tomb we may find secrets that can give us 
mastery over half the world! Death-rays, and insidious poisons, old 
books and potent spells whose efficacy may bring a renascence of 
primal gods again. Think of it! One could control governments, rule 
kingdoms, destroy enemies with that knowledge! And there will be 
jewels, wealth and riches undreamt of, the treasure of a thousand 
thrones!” 

He is quite mad, Peter thought. For a moment he entertained a 
frantic impulse to turn and run back through the corridor; he wanted 
to see the sanity of a sun overhead, and feel a breath of air on his 
brow that was not dust-polluted by dead centuries. But the old man 
grasped him by the shoulders as he mumbled on, and Peter was forced 
to remain. 


“You don’t understand, I see. Perhaps it’s for the best; but no 
matter, I know what I’m about. You will, too, after I do what is 
necessary. I must tell you now what the parchment said; that portion 
of it which I did not read aloud.” 

Some inner instinct screamed silent warnings in Peter’s brain. He 
must get away—he must! But his father’s grip was firm, though his 
voice trembled. 

“The part I refer to is that which tells one how to get past this 
statue and into the tomb itself. No, nothing can be discovered by 
looking at the thing; there’s no secret passage behind it; no levers 
concealed in the body of the god. The Master and his acolytes were 
cleverer than that. Mechanical means are of no avail—there’s only one 
way to enter into the tomb beyond, and that is through the body of the 
god itself!” 

Peter gazed again into the mask-like countenance of Anubis. The 
jackal-face was contorted in cunning comprehension—or was it only a 
trick of the light? His father hurried on. 

“That sounds queer, but it’s the truth. You remember what the 
parchment said about this statue being the first one—different from 
the rest? How it emphasized the fact that Anubis is the Opener of the 
Way, and hinted at its secret soul? Well, the next lines explained that. 
It seems that the figure can turn upon a pivot and open a space behind 
it into the tomb, but only when the idol is animated by a human 
consciousness. ” 

They were all mad, Peter knew. He, his father, the old priests, and 
the statue itself; all insane entities in a world of chaos. 

“That means only one thing. I must hypnotize myself by gazing at 
the god; hypnotize myself until my soul enters its body and opens the 
way beyond.” 

Peter’s blood was frozen ice in his veins. 

“It’s not so bizarre a conception at that. The yogis believe that in 
their trances they incarnate themselves with the godhead; the self- 
hypnotic state is a religious manifestation among all races. And 
mesmerism is a scientific truth; a truth known and practised 
thousands of years before psychology was postulated as an organized 
study. These priests evidently knew the principle. So that is what I 
must do—hypnotize myself so that my soul or consciousness enters 
the image. Then I shall be able to open the tomb behind.” 

“But the curse!” Peter muttered, finding his voice at last. “You 
know what it says about a curse on unbelievers—something about 


Lord Anubis being a guardian as well as an Opener of the Way. What 
about that?” 

“Sheer humbug!” Sir Ronald’s tone was fanatically firm. “That was 
merely inserted to frighten off tomb-looters. At any rate, I must risk it. 
All you need do is wait. Once I pass into a trance, the statue will 
move, and the passage beyond will be disclosed. Enter it, immediately. 
Then give my body a good shake to break the coma, and PII be all 
right again.” 


There was in his father’s words an authority which could not be 
denied. So Peter held the lantern aloft and allowed its beams to play 
over the face of Anubis. He stood in silence while his father focussed 
his gaze upon the jackal eyes—those stony, staring eyes that had so 
disturbed them with hints of a secret life. 

It was a terrible tableau; the two men, the twelve-foot god, 
confronting each other in a black vault beneath the earth. 

Sir Ronald’s lips moved in fragments of ancient Egyptian prayers. 
His eyes were fixed upon a nimbus of light that had settled about the 
canine forehead. Gradually his stare became glassy; nictation ceased, 
and the pupils glowed with a peculiar nyctaloptic fire. The man’s body 
sagged visibly, as if it were being vampirically drained of all life. 

Then, to Peter’s horror, a pallor overspread his father’s face, and he 
sank down silently upon the stone floor. But his eyes never left those 
of the idol. Peter’s left arm, which held the lantern aloft, was seized 
with a spasmodic convulsion of utter fright. Minutes sped away in 
silence. Time has no meaning in a place of death. 

Peter could not think. He had seen his father practise self-hypnosis 
before, with mirrors and lights; he knew it was perfectly harmless in 
the hands of a skilled adept. But this was different. Could he enter the 
body of an Egyptian god? And if he did—what of the curse? These two 
questions reverberated like tiny voices somewhere in his being, but 
they were engulfed by overpowering fear. 

This fear rose to a mad crescendo as Peter saw the change occur. All 
at once his father’s eyes flickered like dying fires, and consciousness 
went out. But the eyes of the god—the eyes of Anubis were no longer 
stone! 

The cyclopean statue was alive! 

His father had been right. He had done it—hypnotized his 
consciousness into the body of the idol. Peter gasped, as a sudden 
thought slithered into his brain. If his father’s theory had been correct 


so far, then what about the rest? 

He had said that once inside the figure, his soul would direct it to 
open the way. But nothing was happening. What was wrong? 

In panic, Peter bent down and examined the body of his father. It 
was limp, cold, and lifeless. Sir Ronald was dead! 

Unbidden, Peter remembered the parchment’s cryptic warnings: 

“Those who do not believe shall die. Pass Lord Anubis though they 
may, still he shall know and not permit of their return unto the world 
of men. For the eidolon of Anubis is strange indeed, and holds a secret 
soul.” 

A secret soul! Peter, terror throbbing in his temples, raised the 
lantern aloft and looked once more into the god’s face. Again he saw 
that the stony, snarling mask of Anubis held living eyes! 

They glittered bestially, knowingly, evilly. And Peter, seeing them, 
went berserk. He did not—could not—think; all he knew was that his 
father was dead, and this statue had somehow killed him and come 
alive. 

So Peter Barton suddenly rushed forward, screaming hoarsely, and 
began to beat upon the stone idol with futile fists. His bleeding, 
lacerated knuckles clawed at the cold legs, but Anubis did not stir. Yet 
his eyes still held their awful life. 

The man cursed in sheer delirium, babbling in a tortured voice as 
he started to climb up to that mocking face. He must know what lay 
behind that gaze, see the thing and destroy its unnatural life. As he 
climbed, he sobbed his father’s name in agony. 

How long it took him to reach the top he never knew; the last 
minutes were merely a red blur of nightmare frenzy. When he 
recovered his senses he was dinging precariously to the statue’s neck, 
his feet braced on the belly of the image. And he was still staring into 
those dreadful living eyes. 

But even as he gazed, the whole face was twisting into a sudden 
ghastly life; the lips drew back into a cavern of cackling mirth, and 
the fangs of Anubis were bared in terrible, avid lust. 

The arms of the god crushed him in a stone embrace; the claw-like 
fingers tightened about his quivering, constricted throat; the gaping 
muzzle ravened as stone teeth sank jackal-like into his neck. Thus he 
met his doom—but it was a welcome doom after that final moment of 
revelation. 

The natives found Peter’s bloodless body lying crushed and 
crumpled at the idol’s feet; lying before the statue of Anubis like a 


sacrifice of olden days. His father was beside him, and he too was 
dead. 

They did not linger there in the forbidden, forgotten fastness of that 
ancient crypt, nor attempt to enter into the tomb behind. Instead, they 
reclosed the doors and returned home. There they said that the old 
and young effendi had killed themselves; and that is not surprizing. 
There were really no other indications for them to go by. The statue of 
Anubis stood once more serene in the shadows; still grimly guarding 
the secret vaults beyond, and there was no longer any hint of life in its 
eyes. 

And so there is none who knows what Peter Barton knew just 
before he died; none to know that as Peter went down into death he 
stared upward and beheld the revelation which made that death a 
welcome deliverance. 

For Peter learned what animated the body of the god; knew what 
lived within it in a dreadful, distorted way; knew what was being 
forced to kill him. Because as he died he gazed at last into the living 
stone face of Anubis—the living stone face that held his father’s 
tortured eyes. 


The Haunter of the Dark 


by H.P. LOVECRAFT 


(Dedicated to Robert Bloch) 


Cautious investigators will hesitate to challenge the common belief 
that Robert Blake was killed by lightning, or by some profound 
nervous shock derived from an electrical discharge. It is true that the 
window he faced was unbroken, but nature has shown herself capable 
of many freakish performances. The expression on his face may easily 
have arisen from some obscure muscular source unrelated to anything 
he saw, while the entries in his diary are clearly the result of a 
fantastic imagination aroused by certain local superstitions and by 
certain old matters he had uncovered. As for the anomalous conditions 
at the deserted church on Federal Hill—the shrewd analyst is not slow 
in attributing them to some charlatanry, conscious or unconscious, 
with at least some of which Blake was secretly connected. 

For after all, the victim was a writer and painter wholly devoted to 
the field of myth, dream, terror, and superstition, and avid in his quest 
for scenes and effects of a bizarre, spectral sort. His earlier stay in the 
city—a visit to a strange old man as deeply given to occult and 
forbidden lore as he—had ended amidst death and flame, and it must 
have been some morbid instinct which drew him back from his home 
in Milwaukee. He may have known of the old stories despite his 
statements to the contrary in the diary, and his death may have 
nipped in the bud some stupendous hoax destined to have a literary 
reflection. 

Among those, however, who have examined and correlated all this 
evidence, there remain several who cling to less rational and 
commonplace theories. They are inclined to take much of Blake’s 
diary at its face value, and point significantly to certain facts such as 


the undoubted genuineness of the old church record, the verified 
existence of the disliked and unorthodox Starry Wisdom sect prior to 
1877, the recorded disappearance of an inquisitive reporter named 
Edwin M. Lillibridge in 1893, and—above all—the look of monstrous, 
transfiguring fear on the face of the young writer when he died. It was 
one of these believers who, moved to fanatical extremes, threw into 
the bay the curiously angled stone and its strangely adorned metal box 
found in the old church steeple—the black windowless steeple, and 
not the tower where Blake’s diary said those things originally were. 
Though widely censured both officially and unofficially, this man—a 
reputable physician with a taste for odd folklore—averred that he had 
rid the earth of something too dangerous to rest upon it. 

Between these two schools of opinion the reader must judge for 
himself. The papers have given the tangible details from a skeptical 
angle, leaving for others the drawing of the picture as Robert Blake 
saw it—or thought he saw it—or pretended to see it. Now, studying 
the diary closely, dispassionately, and at leisure, let us summarize the 
dark chain of events from the expressed point of view of their chief 
actor. 


Young Blake returned to Providence in the winter of 1934-5, taking 
the upper floor of a venerable dwelling in a grassy court off College 
Street—on the crest of the great eastward hill near the Brown 
University campus and behind the marble John Hay Library. It was a 
cozy and fascinating place, in a little garden oasis of village-like 
antiquity where huge, friendly cats sunned themselves atop a 
convenient shed. The square Georgian house had a monitor roof, 
classic doorway with fan carving, small-paned windows, and all the 
other earmarks of early Nineteenth Century workmanship. Inside were 
six-paneled doors, wide floor-boards, a curving colonial staircase, 
white Adam-period mantels, and a rear set of rooms three steps below 
the general level. 

Blake’s study, a large southwest chamber, overlooked the front 
garden on one side, while its west windows—before one of which he 
had his desk—faced off from the brow of the hill and commanded a 
splendid view of the lower town’s outspread roofs and of the mystical 
sunsets that flamed behind them. On the far horizon were the open 
countryside’s purple slopes. Against these, some two miles away, rose 
the spectral hump of Federal Hill, bristling with huddled roofs and 


steeples whose remote outlines wavered mysteriously, taking fantastic 
forms as the smoke of the city swirled up and enmeshed them. Blake 
had a curious sense that he was looking upon some unknown, ethereal 
world which might or might not vanish in dream if ever he tried to 
seek it out and enter it in person. 

Having sent home for most of his books, Blake bought some antique 
furniture suitable to his quarters and settled down to write and paint 
—living alone, and attending to the simple housework himself. His 
studio was in a north attic room, where the panes of the monitor roof 
furnished admirable lighting. During that first winter he produced five 
of his best-known short stories—The Burrow er Beneath, The Stairs in 
the Crypt, Shaggai, In the Vale of Pnath, and The Feaster from the Stars— 
and painted seven canvases; studies of nameless, unhuman monsters, 
and profoundly alien, non-terrestrial landscapes. 

At sunset he would often sit at his desk and gaze dreamily off at the 
outspread west—the dark towers of Memorial Hall just below, the 
Georgian court-house belfry, the lofty pinnacles of the downtown 
section, and that shimmering, spire-crowned mound in the distance 
whose unknown streets and labyrinthine gables so potently provoked 
his fancy. From his few local acquaintances he learned that the far-off 
slope was a vast Italian quarter, though most of the houses were 
remnants of older Yankee and Irish days. Now and then he would 
train his field-glasses on that spectral, unreachable world beyond the 
curling smoke; picking out individual roofs and chimneys and 
steeples, and speculating upon the bizarre and curious mysteries they 
might house. Even with optical aid Federal Hill seemed somehow 
alien, half fabulous, and linked to the unreal, intangible marvels of 
Blake’s own tales and pictures. The feeling would persist long after the 
hill had faded into the violet, lamp-starred twilight, and the 
courthouse floodlights and the red Industrial Trust beacon had blazed 
up to make the night grotesque. 

Of all the distant objects on Federal Hill, a certain huge, dark 
church most fascinated Blake. It stood out with especial distinctness at 
certain hours of the day, and at sunset the great tower and tapering 
steeple loomed blackly against the flaming sky. It seemed to rest on 
especially high ground; for the grimy facade, and the obliquely seen 
north side with sloping roof and the tops of great pointed windows, 
rose boldly above the tangle of surrounding ridgepoles and chimney- 
pots. Peculiarly grim and austere, it appeared to be built of stone, 
stained and weathered with the smoke and storms of a century and 


more. The style, so far as the glass could show, was that earliest 
experimental form of Gothic revival which preceded the stately 
Upjohn period and held over some of the outlines and proportions of 
the Georgian age. Perhaps it was reared around 1810 or 1815. 

As the months passed, Blake watched the far-off, forbidding 
structure with an oddly mounting interest. Since the vast windows 
were never lighted, he knew that it must be vacant. The longer he 
watched, the more his imagination worked, till at length he began to 
fancy curious things. He believed that a vague, singular aura of 
desolation hovered over the place, so that even the pigeons and 
swallows shunned its smoky eaves. Around other towers and belfries 
his glass would reveal great flocks of birds, but here they never rested. 
At least, that is what he thought and set down in his diary. He pointed 
the place out to several friends, but none of them had even been on 
Federal Hill or possessed the faintest notion of what the church was or 
had been. 


In the spring a deep restlessness gripped Blake. He had begun his 
long-planned novel—based on a supposed survival of the witch-cult in 
Maine—but was strangely unable to make progress with it. More and 
more he would sit at his westward window and gaze at the distant hill 
and the black, frowning steeple shunned by the birds. When the 
delicate leaves came out on the garden boughs the world was filled 
with a new beauty, but Blake’s restlessness was merely increased. It 
was then that he first thought of crossing the city and climbing bodily 
up that fabulous slope into the smoke-wreathed world of dream. 

Late in April, just before the eon-shadowed Walpurgis time, Blake 
made his first trip into the unknown. Plodding through the endless 
downtown streets and the bleak, decayed squares beyond, he came 
finally upon the ascending avenue of century-worn steps, sagging 
Doric porches, and blear-paned cupolas which he felt must lead up to 
the long-known, unreachable world beyond the mists. There were 
dingy blue-and-white street signs which meant nothing to him, and 
presently he noted the strange, dark faces of the drifting crowds, and 
the foreign signs over curious shops in brown, decade-weathered 
buildings. Nowhere could he find any of the objects he had seen from 
afar; so that once more he half fancied that the Federal Hill of that 
distant view was a dream-world never to be trod by living human feet. 

Now and then a battered church facade or crumbling spire came in 


sight, but never the blackened pile that he sought. When he asked a 
shopkeeper about a great stone church the man smiled and shook his 
head, though he spoke English freely. As Blake climbed higher, the 
region seemed stranger and stranger, with bewildering mazes of 
brooding brown alleys leading eternally off to the south. He crossed 
two or three broad avenues, and once thought he glimpsed a familiar 
tower. Again he asked a merchant about the massive church of stone, 
and this time he could have sworn that the plea of ignorance was 
feigned. The dark man’s face had a look of fear which he tried to hide, 
and Blake saw him make a curious sign with his right hand. 

Then suddenly a black spire stood out against the cloudy sky on his 
left, above the tiers of brown roofs lining the tangled southerly alleys. 
Blake knew at once what it was, and plunged toward it through the 
squalid, unpaved lanes that climbed from the avenue. Twice he lost 
his way, but he somehow dared not ask any of the patriarchs or 
housewives who sat on their door-steps, or any of the children who 
shouted and played in the mud of the shadowy lanes. 

At last he saw the tower plain against the southwest, and a huge 
stone bulk rose darkly at the end of an alley. Presently he stood in a 
wind-swept open square, quaintly cobblestoned, with a high bank wall 
on the farther side. This was the end of his quest; for upon the wide, 
iron-railed, weed-grown plateau which the wall supported—a 
separate, lesser world raised fully six feet above the surrounding 
streets—there stood a grim, titan bulk whose identity, despite Blake’s 
new perspective, was beyond dispute. 

The vacant church was in a state of great decrepitude. Some of the 
high stone buttresses had fallen, and several delicate finials lay half 
lost among the brown, neglected weeds and grasses. The sooty Gothic 
windows were largely unbroken, though many of the stone mullions 
were missing. Blake wondered how the obscurely painted panes could 
have survived so well, in view of the known habits of small boys the 
world over. The massive doors were intact and tightly closed. Around 
the top of the bank wall, fully enclosing the grounds, was a rusty iron 
fence whose gate—at the head of a flight of steps from the square— 
was visibly padlocked. The path from the gate to the building was 
completely overgrown. Desolation and decay hung like a pall above 
the place, and in the birdless eaves and black, ivyless walls Blake felt a 
touch of the dimly sinister beyond his power to define. 


There were very few people in the square, but Blake saw a 
policeman at the northerly end and approached him with questions 
about the church. He was a great wholesome Irishman, and it seemed 
odd that he would do little more than make the sign of the cross and 
mutter that people never spoke of that building. When Blake pressed 
him he said very hurriedly that the Italian priests warned everybody 
against it, vowing that a monstrous evil had once dwelt there and left 
its mark. He himself had heard dark whispers of it from his father, 
who recalled certain sounds and rumors from his boyhood. 

There had been a bad sect there in the ould days—an outlaw sect 
that called up awful things from some unknown gulf of night. It had 
taken a good priest to exorcise what had come, though there did be 
those who said that merely the light could do it. If Father O’Malley 
were alive there would be many the thing he could tell. But now there 
was nothing to do but let it alone. It hurt nobody now, and those that 
owned it were dead or far away. They had run away like rats after the 
threatening talk in ’77, when people began to mind the way folks 
vanished now and then in the neighborhood. Some day the city would 
step in and take the property for lack of heirs, but little good would 
come of anybody’s touching it. Better it be left alone for the years to 
topple, lest things be stirred that ought to rest for ever in their black 
abyss. 

After the policeman had gone Blake stood staring at the sullen 
steepled pile. It excited him to find that the structure seemed as 
sinister to others as to him, and he wondered what grain of truth 
might lie behind the old tales the bluecoat had repeated. Probably 
they were mere legends evoked by the evil look of the place, but even 
so, they were like a strange coming to life of one of his own stories. 

The afternoon sun came out from behind dispersing clouds, but 
seemed unable to light up the stained, sooty walls of the old temple 
that towered on its high plateau. It was odd that the green of spring 
had not touched the brown, withered growths in the raised, iron- 
fenced yard. Blake found himself edging nearer the raised area and 
examining the bank wall and rusted fence for possible avenues of 
ingress. There was a terrible lure about the blackened fane which was 
not to be resisted. The fence had no opening near the steps, but 
around on the north side were some missing bars. He could go up the 
steps and walk around on the narrow coping outside the fence till he 
came to the gap. If the people feared the place so wildly, he would 
encounter no interference. 


He was on the embankment and almost inside the fence before 
anyone noticed him. Then, looking down, he saw the few people in 
the square edging away and making the same sign with their right 
hands that the shopkeeper in the avenue had made. Several windows 
were slammed down, and a fat woman darted into the street and 
pulled some small children inside a rickety, unpainted house. The gap 
in the fence was very easy to pass through, and before long Blake 
found himself wading amidst the rotting, tangled growths of the 
deserted yard. Here and there the worn stump of a headstone told him 
that there had once been burials in this field; but that, he saw, must 
have been very long ago. The sheer bulk of the church was oppressive 
now that he was close to it, but he conquered his mood and 
approached to try the three great doors in the facade. All were 
securely locked, so he began a circuit of the Cyclopean building in 
quest of some minor and more penetrable opening. Even then he 
could not be sure that he wished to enter that haunt of desertion and 
shadow, yet the pull of its strangeness dragged him on automatically. 

A yawning and unprotected cellar window in the rear furnished the 
needed aperture. Peering in, Blake saw a subterrene gulf of cobwebs 
and dust faintly litten by the western sun’s filtered rays. Debris, old 
barrels, and ruined boxes and furniture of numerous sorts met his eye, 
though over everything lay a shroud of dust which softened all sharp 
outlines. The rusted remains of a hot-air furnace showed that the 
building had been used and kept in shape as late as mid-Victorian 
times. 

Acting almost without conscious initiative, Blake crawled through 
the window and let himself down to the dust-carpeted and debris- 
strewn concrete floor. The vaulted cellar was a vast one, without 
partitions; and in a corner far to the right, amid dense shadows, he 
saw a black archway evidently leading upstairs. He felt a peculiar 
sense of oppression at being actually within the great spectral 
building, but kept it in check as he cautiously scouted about—finding 
a still-intact barrel amid the dust, and rolling it over to the open 
window to provide for his exit. Then, bracing himself, he crossed the 
wide, cobweb-festooned space toward the arch. Half choked with the 
omnipresent dust, and covered with ghostly gossamer fibers, he 
reached and began to climb the worn stone steps which rose into the 
darkness. He had no light, but groped carefully with his hands. After a 
sharp turn he felt a closed door ahead, and a little fumbling revealed 
its ancient latch. It opened inward, and beyond it he saw a dimly 


illumined corridor lined with worm-eaten paneling. 


Once on the ground floor, Blake began exploring in a rapid fashion. 
All the inner doors were unlocked, so that he freely passed from room 
to room. The colossal nave was an almost eldritch place with its drifts 
and mountains of dust over box pews, altar, hour-glass pulpit, and 
sounding-board, and its titanic ropes of cobweb stretching among the 
pointed arches of the gallery and entwining the clustered Gothic 
columns. Over all this hushed desolation played a hideous leaden light 
as the declining afternoon sun sent its rays through the strange, half- 
blackened panes of the great apsidal windows. 

The paintings on those windows were so obscured by soot that 
Blake could scarcely decipher what they had represented, but from the 
little he could make out he did not like them. The designs were largely 
conventional, and his knowledge of obscure symbolism told him much 
concerning some of the ancient patterns. The few saints depicted bore 
expressions distinctly open to criticism, while one of the windows 
seemed to show merely a dark space with spirals of curious luminosity 
scattered about in it. Turning away from the windows, Blake noticed 
that the cobwebbed cross above the altar was not of the ordinary kind, 
but resembled the primordial ankh or crux ansata of shadowy Egypt. 

In a rear vestry room beside the apse Blake found a rotting desk and 
ceiling-high shelves of mildewed, disintegrating books. Here for the 
first time he received a positive shock of objective horror, for the titles 
of those books told him much. They were the black, forbidden things 
which most sane people have never even heard of, or have heard of 
only in furtive, timorous whispers; the banned and dreaded 
repositories of equivocal secrets and immemorial formulae which have 
trickled down the stream of time from the days of man’s youth, and 
the dim, fabulous days before man was. He had himself read many of 
them—a Latin version of the abhorred N ecronomicon, the sinister Liber 
lvonis, the infamous Cultes des Goules of Comte d’Erlette, the 
Unaussprechlichen Kulten of von Junzt, and old Ludvig Prinn’s hellish 
De Vermis Mysteriis. But there were others he had known merely by 
reputation or not at all—the Pnakotic Manuscripts, the Book of Dzyan, 
and a crumbling volume in wholly unidentifiable characters yet with 
certain symbols and diagrams shudderingly recognizable to the occult 
student. Clearly, the lingering local rumors had not lied. This place 
had once been the seat of an evil older than mankind and wider than 


the known universe. 

In the ruined desk was a small leather-bound recordbook filled with 
entries in some odd cryptographic medium. The manuscript writing 
consisted of the common traditional symbols used today in astronomy 
and anciently in alchemy, astrology, and other dubious arts—the 
devices of the sun, moon, planets, aspects, and zodiacal signs—here 
massed in solid pages of text, with divisions and paragraphings 
suggesting that each symbol answered to some alphabetical letter. 

In the hope of later solving the cryptogram, Blake bore off this 
volume in his coat pocket. Many of the great tomes on the shelves 
fascinated him unutterably, and he felt tempted to borrow them at 
some later time. He wondered how they could have remained 
undisturbed so long. Was he the first to conquer the clutching, 
pervasive fear which had for nearly sixty years protected this deserted 
place from visitors? 

Having now thoroughly explored the ground floor, Blake plowed 
again through the dust of the spectral nave to the front vestibule, 
where he had seen a door and staircase presumably leading up to the 
blackened tower and steeple—objects so long familiar to him at a 
distance. The ascent was a choking experience, for dust lay thick, 
while the spiders had done their worst in this constricted place. The 
staircase was a spiral with high, narrow wooden treads, and now and 
then Blake passed a clouded window looking dizzily out over the city. 
Though he had seen no ropes below, he expected to find a bell or peal 
of bells in the tower whose narrow, louver-boarded lancet windows 
his field-glass had studied so often. Here he was doomed to 
disappointment; for when he attained the top of the stairs he found 
the tower chamber vacant of chimes, and clearly devoted to vastly 
different purposes. 


The room, about fifteen feet square, was faintly lighted by four 
lancet windows, one on each side, which were glazed within their 
screening of decayed louver-boards. These had been further fitted with 
tight, opaque screens, but the latter were now largely rotted away. In 
the center of the dust-laden floor rose a curiously angled stone pillar 
some four feet in height and two in average diameter, covered on each 
side with bizarre, crudely incised and wholly unrecognizable 
hieroglyphs. On this pillar rested a metal box of peculiarly 
asymmetrical form; its hinged lid thrown back, and its interior holding 


what looked beneath the decade-deep dust to be an egg-shaped or 
irregularly spherical object some four inches through. Around the 
pillar in a rough circle were seven high-backed Gothic chairs still 
largely intact, while behind them, ranging along the dark-paneled 
walls, were seven colossal images of crumbling, black-painted plaster, 
resembling more than anything else the cryptic carven megaliths of 
mysterious Easter Island. In one comer of the cobwebbed chamber a 
ladder was built into the wall, leading up to the closed trap-door of 
the windowless steeple above. 

As Blake grew accustomed to the feeble light he noticed odd bas- 
reliefs on the strange open box of yellowish metal. Approaching, he 
tried to clear the dust away with his hands and handkerchief, and saw 
that the figurings were of a monstrous and utterly alien kind; 
depicting entities which, though seemingly alive, resembled no known 
lifeform ever evolved on this planet. The four-inch seeming sphere 
turned out to be a nearly black, red-striated polyhedron with many 
irregular flat surfaces; either a very remarkable crystal of some sort, or 
an artificial object of carved and highly polished mineral matter. It did 
not touch the bottom of the box, but was held suspended by means of 
a metal band around its center, with seven queerly-designed supports 
extending horizontally to angles of the box’s inner wall near the top. 
This stone, once exposed, exerted upon Blake an almost alarming 
fascination. He could scarcely tear his eyes from it, and as he looked 
at its glistening surfaces he almost fancied it was transparent, with 
half-formed worlds of wonder within. Into his mind floated pictures of 
alien orbs with great stone towers, and other orbs with titan 
mountains and no mark of life, and still remoter spaces where only a 
stirring in vague blacknesses told of the presence of consciousness and 
will. 

When he did look away, it was to notice a somewhat singular 
mound of dust in the far comer near the ladder to the steeple. Just 
why it took his attention he could not tell, but something in its 
contours carried a message to his unconscious mind. Plowing toward 
it, and brushing aside the hanging cobwebs as he went, he began to 
discern something grim about it. Hand and handkerchief soon 
revealed the truth, and Blake gasped with a baffling mixture of 
emotions. It was a human skeleton, and it must have been there for a 
very long time. The clothing was in shreds, but some buttons and 
fragments of cloth bespoke a man’s gray suit. There were other bits of 
evidence—shoes, metal clasps, huge buttons for round cuffs, a stickpin 


of bygone pattern, a reporter’s badge with the name of the old 
Providence Telegram, and a crumbling leather pocket-book. Blake 
examined the latter with care, finding within it several bills of 
antiquated issue, a celluloid advertising calendar for 1893, some cards 
with the name “Edwin M. Lillibridge,” and a paper covered with 
penciled memoranda. 

This paper held much of a puzzling nature, and Blake read it 
carefully at the dim westward window. Its disjointed text included 
such phrases as the following: 

“Prof. Enoch Bowen home from Egypt May 1844—buys old Free- 
Will Church in July—his archaeological work & studies in occult well 
known.” 

“Dr. Drowne of 4th Baptist warns against Starry Wisdom in sermon 
Dec. 29, 1844.” 

“Congregation 97 by end of ’45.” 

“1846—3 disappearances—first mention of Shining 
Trapezohedron.” 

“7 disappearances 1848—stories of blood sacrifice begin.” 

“Investigation 1853 comes to nothing—stories of sounds.” 

“Fr. O’Malley tells of devil-worship with box found in great 
Egyptian ruins—says they call up something that can’t exist in light. 
Flees a little light, and banished by strong light. Then has to be 
summoned again. Probably got this from deathbed confession of 
Francis X. Feeney, who had joined Starry Wisdom in ’49. These people 
say the Shining Trapezohedron shows them heaven & other worlds, & 
that the Haunter of the Dark tells them secrets in some way.” 

“Story of Orrin B. Eddy 1857. They call it up by gazing at the 
crystal, & have a secret language of their own.” 

“200 or more in cong. 1863, exclusive of men at front.” 

“Irish boys mob church in 1869 after Patrick Regan’s 
disappearance.” 

“Veiled article in J. March 14, ’72, but people don’t talk about it.” 

“6 disappearances 1876—secret committee calls on Mayor Doyle.” 

“Action promised Feb. 1877—church closes in April.” 

“Gang—Federal Hill Boys—threaten Dr. ————— and vestrymen in 
May.” 

“181 persons leave city before end of ’77—mention no names.” 

“Ghost stories begin around 1880—try to ascertain truth of report 
that no human being has entered church since 1877.” 

“Ask Lanigan for photograph of place taken 1851.” ... 


Restoring the paper to the pocketbook and placing the latter in his 
coat, Blake turned to look down at the skeleton in the dust. The 
implications of the notes were clear, and there could be no doubt but 
that this man had come to the deserted edifice forty-two years before 
in quest of a newspaper sensation which no one else had been bold 
enough to attempt. Perhaps no one else had known of his plan—who 
could tell? But he had never returned to his paper. Had some bravely- 
suppressed fear risen to overcome him and bring on sudden heart- 
failure? Blake stooped over the gleaming bones and noted their 
peculiar state. Some of them were badly scattered, and a few seemed 
oddly dissolved at the ends. Others were strangely yellowed, with 
vague suggestions of charring. This charring extended to some of the 
fragments of clothing. The skull was in a very peculiar state—stained 
yellow, and with a charred aperture in the top as if some powerful 
acid had eaten through the solid bone. What had happened to the 
skeleton during its four decades of silent entombment here Blake 
could not imagine. 

Before he realized it, he was looking at the stone again, and letting 
its curious influence call up a nebulous pageantry in his mind. He saw 
processions of robed, hooded figures whose outlines were not human, 
and looked on endless leagues of desert lined with carved, sky- 
reaching monoliths. He saw towers and walls in nighted depths under 
the sea, and vortices of space where wisps of black mist floated before 
thin shimmerings of cold purple haze. And beyond all else he 
glimpsed an infinite gulf of sheer darkness, where solid and semi-solid 
forms were known only by their windy stirrings, and cloudy patterns 
of force seemed to superimpose order on chaos and hold forth a key to 
all the paradoxes and arcana of the worlds we know. 

Then all at once the spell was broken by an access of gnawing, 
indeterminate panic fear. Blake choked and turned away from the 
stone, conscious of some formless alien presence close to him and 
watching him with horrible intentness. He felt entangled with 
something—something which was not in the stone, but which had 
looked through it at him—something which would ceaselessly follow 
him with a cognition that was not physical sight. Plainly, the place 
was getting on his nerves—as well it might in view of his gruesome 
find. The light was waning, too, and since he had no illuminant with 
him he knew he would have to be leaving soon. 

It was then, in the gathering twilight, that he thought he saw a faint 
trace of luminosity in the crazily angled stone. He had tried to look 


away from it, but some obscure compulsion drew his eyes back. Was 
there a subtle phosphorescence of radio-activity about the thing? 
What was it that the dead man’s notes had said concerning a Shining 
Trapezohedron? What, anyway, was this abandoned lair of cosmic evil? 
What had been done here, and what might still be lurking in the bird- 
shunned shadows? It seemed now as if an elusive touch of fetor had 
arisen somewhere close by, though its source was not apparent. Blake 
seized the cover of the long-open box and snapped it down. It moved 
easily on its alien hinges, and closed completely over the 
unmistakably glowing stone. 

At the sharp click of that closing a soft stirring sound seemed to 
come from the steeple’s eternal blackness overhead, beyond the trap- 
door. Rats, without question—the only living things to reveal their 
presence in this accursed pile since he had entered it. And yet that 
stirring in the steeple frightened him horribly, so that he plunged 
almost wildly down the spiral stairs, across the ghoulish nave, into the 
vaulted basement, out amidst the gathering dusk of the deserted 
square, and down through the teeming, fear-haunted alleys and 
avenues of Federal Hill toward the sane central streets and the home- 
like brick sidewalks of the college district. 

During the days which followed, Blake told no one of his 
expedition. Instead, he read much in certain books, examined long 
years of newspaper files downtown, and worked feverishly at the 
cryptogram in that leather volume from the cobwebbed vestry room. 
The cipher, he soon saw, was no simple one; and after a long period of 
endeavor he felt sure that its language could not be English, Latin, 
Greek, French, Spanish, Italian, or German. Evidently he would have 
to draw upon the deepest wells of his strange erudition. 

Every evening the old impulse to gaze westward returned, and he 
saw the black steeple as of yore amongst the bristling roofs of a 
distant and half-fabulous world. But now it held a fresh note of terror 
for him. He knew the heritage of evil lore it masked, and with the 
knowledge his vision ran riot in queer new ways. The birds of spring 
were returning, and as he watched their sunset flights he fancied they 
avoided the gaunt, lone spire as never before. When a flock of them 
approached it, he thought, they would wheel and scatter in panic 
confusion—and he could guess at the wild twitterings which failed to 
reach him across the intervening miles. 


It was in June that Blake’s diary told of his victory over the 
cryptogram. The text was, he found, in the dark Akio language used 
by certain cults of evil antiquity, and known to him in a halting way 
through previous researches. The diary is strangely reticent about 
what Blake deciphered, but he was patently awed and disconcerted by 
his results. There are references to a Haunter of the Dark awaked by 
gazing into the Shining Trapezohedron, and insane conjectures about 
the black gulfs of chaos from which it was called. The being is spoken 
of as holding all knowledge, and demanding monstrous sacrifices. 
Some of Blake’s entries show fear lest the thing, which he seemed to 
regard as summoned, stalk abroad; though he adds that the 
streetlights form a bulwark which cannot be crossed. 

Of the Shining Trapezohedron he speaks often, calling it a window 
on all time and space, and tracing its history from the days it was 
fashioned on dark Yuggoth, before ever the Old Ones brought it to 
earth. It was treasured and placed in its curious box by the crinoid 
things of Antarctica, salvaged from their ruins by the serpent-men of 
Valusia, and peered at eons later in Lemuria by the first human 
beings. It crossed strange lands and stranger seas, and sank with 
Atlantis before a Minoan fisher meshed it in his net and sold it to 
swarthy merchants from nighted Khem. The Pharaoh Nephren-Ka built 
around it a temple with a windowless crypt, and did that which 
caused his name to be stricken from all monuments and records. Then 
it slept in the ruins of that evil fane which the priests and the new 
Pharaoh destroyed, till the delver’s spade once more brought it forth 
to curse mankind. 

Early in July the newspapers oddly supplement Blake’s entries, 
though in so brief and casual a way that only the diary has called 
general attention to their contribution. It appears that a new fear had 
been growing on Federal Hill since a stranger had entered the dreaded 
church. The Italians whispered of unaccustomed stirrings and 
bumpings and scrapings in the dark windowless steeple, and called on 
their priests to banish an entity which haunted their dreams. 
Something, they said, was constantly watching at a door to see if it 
were dark enough to venture forth. Press items mentioned the long- 
standing local superstitions, but failed to shed much light on the 
earlier background of the horror. It was obvious that the young 
reporters of today are no antiquarians. In writing of these things in his 
diary, Blake expresses a curious kind of remorse, and talks of the duty 
of burying the Shining Trapezohedron and of banishing what he had 


evoked by letting daylight into the hideous jutting spire. At the same 
time, however, he displays the dangerous extent of his fascination, 
and admits a morbid longing—pervading even his dreams—to visit the 
accursed tower and gaze again into the cosmic secrets of the glowing 
stone. 

Then something in the Journal on the morning of July 17 threw the 
diarist into a veritable fever of horror. It was only a variant of the 
other half-humorous items about the Federal Hill restlessness, but to 
Blake it was somehow very terrible indeed. In the night a 
thunderstorm had put the city’s lighting-system out of commission for 
a full hour, and in that black interval the Italians had nearly gone mad 
with fright. Those living near the dreaded church had sworn that the 
thing in the steeple had taken advantage of the street lamps’ absence 
and gone down into the body of the church, flopping and bumping 
around in a viscous, altogether dreadful way. Toward the last it had 
bumped up to the tower, where there were sounds of the shattering of 
glass. It could go wherever the darkness reached, but light would 
always send it fleeing. 

When the current blazed on again there had been a shocking 
commotion in the tower, for even the feeble light trickling through the 
grime-blackened, louver-boarded windows was too much for the 
thing. It had bumped and slithered up into its tenebrous steeple just in 
time—for a long dose of light would have sent it back into the abyss 
whence the crazy stranger had called it. During the dark hour praying 
crowds had clustered round the church in the rain with lighted 
candles and lamps somehow shielded with folded papers and 
umbrellas—a guard of light to save the city from the nightmare that 
stalks in darkness. Once, those nearest the church declared, the outer 
door had rattled hideously. 

But even this was not the worst. That evening in the Bulletin Blake 
read of what the reporters had found. Aroused at last to the whimsical 
news value of the scare, a pair of them had defied the frantic crowds 
of Italians and crawled into the church through the cellar window 
after trying the doors in vain. They found the dust of the vestibule and 
of the spectral nave plowed up in a singular way, with pits of rotted 
cushions and satin pew-linings scattered curiously around. There was 
a bad odor everywhere, and here and there were bits of yellow stain 
and patches of what looked like charring. Opening the door to the 
tower, and pausing a moment at the suspicion of a scraping sound 
above, they found the narrow spiral stairs wiped roughly clean. 


In the tower itself a similarly half-swept condition existed. They 
spoke of the heptagonal stone pillar, the overturned Gothic chairs, and 
the bizarre plaster images; though strangely enough the metal box and 
the old mutilated skeleton were not mentioned. What disturbed Blake 
the most—except for the hints of stains and charring and bad odors— 
was the final detail that explained the crashing glass. Every one of the 
tower’s lancet windows was broken, and two of them had been 
darkened in a crude and hurried way by the stuffing of satin pew- 
linings and cushion-horsehair into the spaces between the slanting 
exterior louver-boards. More satin fragments and bunches of horsehair 
lay scattered around the newly swept floor, as if someone had been 
interrupted in the act of restoring the tower to the absolute blackness 
of its tightly curtained days. 

Yellowish stains and charred patches were found on the ladder to 
the windowless spire, but when a reporter climbed up, opened the 
horizontally-sliding trapdoor and shot a feeble flashlight beam into 
the black and strangely fetid space, he saw nothing but darkness, and 
an heterogeneous litter of shapeless fragments near the aperture. The 
verdict, of course, was charlatanry. Somebody had played a joke on 
the superstitious hill-dwellers, or else some fanatic had striven to 
bolster up their fears for their own supposed good. Or perhaps some of 
the younger and more sophisticated dwellers had staged an elaborate 
hoax on the outside world. There was an amusing aftermath when the 
police sent an officer to verify the reports. Three men in succession 
found ways of evading the assignment, and the fourth went very 
reluctantly and returned very soon without adding to the account 
given by the reporters. 


From this point onward Blake’s diary shows a mounting tide of 
insidious horror and nervous apprehension. He upbraids himself for 
not doing something, and speculates wildly on the consequences of 
another electrical breakdown. It has been verified that on three 
occasions—during thunderstorms—he telephoned the electric light 
company in a frantic vein and asked that desperate precautions 
against a lapse of power be taken. Now and then his entries show 
concern over the failure of the reporters to find the metal box and 
stone, and the strangely marred old skeleton, when they explored the 
shadowy tower room. He assumed that these things had been removed 
—whither, and by whom or what, he could only guess. But his worst 


fears concerned himself, and the kind of unholy rapport he felt to exist 
between his mind and that lurking horror in the distant steeple—that 
monstrous thing of night which his rashness had called out of the 
ultimate black spaces. He seemed to feel a constant tugging at his will, 
and callers of that period remember how he would sit abstractedly at 
his desk and stare out the west window at that far-off, spire-bristling 
mound beyond the swirling smoke of the city. His entries dwell 
monotonously on certain terrible dreams, and of a strengthening of 
the unholy rapport in his sleep. There is mention of a night when he 
awaked to find himself fully dressed, outdoors, and headed 
automatically down College Hill toward the west. Again and again he 
dwells on the fact that the thing in the steeple knows where to find 
him. 

The week following July 30 is recalled as the time of Blake’s partial 
breakdown. He did not dress, and ordered all his food by telephone. 
Visitors remarked the cords he kept near his bed, and he said that 
sleep-walking had forced him to bind his ankles every night with 
knots which would probably hold or else waken him with the labor of 
untying. 

In his diary he told of the hideous experience which had brought 
the collapse. After retiring on the night of the 30th he had suddenly 
found himself groping about in an almost black space. All he could see 
were short, faint, horizontal streaks of bluish light, but he could smell 
an overpowering fetor and hear a curious jumble of soft, furtive 
sounds above him. Whenever he moved he stumbled over something, 
and at each noise there would come a sort of answering sound from 
above—a vague stirring, mixed with the cautious sliding of wood on 
wood. 

Once his groping hands encountered a pillar of stone with a vacant 
top, whilst later he found himself clutching the rungs of a ladder built 
into the wall, and fumbling his uncertain way upward toward some 
region of intenser stench where a hot, searing blast beat down against 
him. Before his eyes a kaleidoscopic range of fantasmal images played, 
all of them dissolving at intervals into the picture of a vast, 
unplumbed abyss of night wherein whirled suns and worlds of an even 
profounder blackness. He thought of the ancient legends of Ultimate 
Chaos, at whose center sprawls the blind idiot god Azathoth, Lord of 
All Things, encircled by his flopping horde of mindless and amorphous 
dancers, and lulled by the thin monotonous piping of a demoniac flute 
held in nameless paws. 


Then a sharp report from the outer world broke through his stupor 
and roused him to the unutterable horror of his position. What it was, 
he never knew—perhaps it was some belated peal from the fireworks 
heard all summer on Federal Hill as the dwellers hail their various 
patron saints, or the saints of their native villages in Italy. In any 
event he shrieked aloud, dropped frantically from the ladder, and 
stumbled blindly across the obstructed floor of the almost lightless 
chamber that encompassed him. 

He knew instantly where he was, and plunged recklessly down the 
narrow spiral staircase, tripping and bruising himself at every turn. 
There was a nightmare flight through a vast cobwebbed nave whose 
ghostly arches reached up to realms of leering shadow, a sightless 
scramble through a littered basement, a climb to regions of air and 
street lights outside, and a mad racing down a spectral hill of 
gibbering gables, across a grim, silent city of tall black towers, and up 
the steep eastward precipice to his own ancient door. 

On regaining consciousness in the morning he found himself lying 
on his study floor fully dressed. Dirt and cobwebs covered him, and 
every inch of his body seemed sore and bruised. When he faced the 
mirror he saw that his hair was badly scorched, while a trace of 
strange, evil odor seemed to cling to his upper outer clothing. It was 
then that his nerves broke down. Thereafter, lounging exhaustedly 
about in a dressing-gown, he did little but stare from his west window, 
shiver at the threat of thunder, and make wild entries in his diary. 


The great storm broke just before midnight on August 8th. 
Lightning struck repeatedly in all parts of the city, and two 
remarkable fireballs were reported. The rain was torrential, while a 
constant fusillade of thunder brought sleeplessness to thousands. Blake 
was utterly frantic in his fear for the lighting system, and tried to 
telephone the company around one a. m., though by that time service 
had been temporarily cut off in the interest of safety. He recorded 
everything in his diary—the large, nervous, and often undecipherable 
hieroglyphs telling their own story of growing frenzy and despair, and 
of entries scrawled blindly in the dark. 

He had to keep the house dark in order to see out the window, and 
it appears that most of his time was spent at his desk, peering 
anxiously through the rain across the glistening miles of downtown 
roofs at the constellation of distant lights marking Federal Hill. Now 


and then he would fumblingly make an entry in his diary, so that 
detached phrases such as “The lights must not go”; “It knows where I 
am”; “I must destroy it”; and “It is calling to me, but perhaps it means 
no injury this time”; are found scattered down two of the pages. 

Then the lights went out all over the city. It happened at 2:12 a. m. 
according to power-house records, but Blake’s diary gives no 
indication of the time. The entry is merely, “Lights out—God help 
me.” On Federal Hill there were watchers as anxious as he, and rain- 
soaked knots of men paraded the square and alleys around the evil 
church with umbrella-shaded candles, electric flashlights, oil lanterns, 
crucifixes, and obscure charms of the many sorts common to southern 
Italy. They blessed each flash of lightning, and made cryptical signs of 
fear with their right hands when a turn in the storm caused the flashes 
to lessen and finally to cease altogether. A rising wind blew out most 
of the candles, so that the scene grew threateningly dark. Someone 
roused Father Merluzzo of Spirito Santo Church, and he hastened to 
the dismal square to pronounce whatever helpful syllables he could. 
Of the restless and curious sounds in the blackened tower, there could 
be no doubt whatever. 

For what happened at 2:35 we have the testimony of the priest, a 
young, intelligent, and well-educated person; of Patrolman William J. 
Monahan of the Central Station, an officer of the highest reliability 
who had paused at that part of his beat to inspect the crowd; and of 
most of the seventy-eight men who had gathered around the church’s 
high bank wall—especially those in the square where the eastward 
facade was visible. Of course there was nothing which can be proved 
as being outside the order of nature. The possible causes of such an 
event are many. No one can speak with certainty of the obscure 
chemical processes arising in a vast, ancient, ill-aired, and long- 
deserted building of heterogeneous contents. Mephitic vapors— 
spontaneous combustion—pressure of gases born of long decay—any 
one of numberless phenomena might be responsible. And then, of 
course, the factor of conscious charlatanry can by no means be 
excluded. The thing was really quite simple in itself, and covered less 
than three minutes of actual time. Father Merluzzo, always a precise 
man, looked at his watch repeatedly. 

It started with a definite swelling of the dull fumbling sounds inside 
the black tower. There had for some time been a vague exhalation of 
strange, evil odors from the church, and this had now become 
emphatic and offensive. Then at last there was a sound of splintering 


wood, and a large, heavy object crashed down in the yard beneath the 
frowning easterly facade. The tower was invisible now that the 
candles would not burn, but as the object neared the ground the 
people knew that it was the smoke-grimed louver-boarding of that 
tower’s east window. 

Immediately afterward an utterly unbearable fetor welled forth 
from the unseen heights, choking and sickening the trembling 
watchers, and almost prostrating those in the square. At the same time 
the air trembled with a vibration as of flapping wings, and a sudden 
east-blowing wind more violent than any previous blast snatched off 
the hats and wrenched the dripping umbrellas of the crowd. Nothing 
definite could be seen in the candleless night, though some upward- 
looking spectators thought they glimpsed a great spreading blur of 
denser blackness against the inky sky—something like a formless 
cloud of smoke that shot with meteor-like speed toward the east. 

That was all. The watchers were half numbed with fright, awe, and 
discomfort, and scarcely knew what to do, or whether to do anything 
at all. Not knowing what had happened, they did not relax their vigil; 
and a moment later they sent up a prayer as a sharp flash of belated 
lightning, followed by an ear-splitting crash of sound, rent the flooded 
heavens. Half an hour later the rain stopped, and in fifteen minutes 
more the street lights sprang on again, sending the weary, bedraggled 
watchers relievedly back to their homes. 


The next day’s papers gave these matters minor mention in 
connection with the general storm reports. It seems that the great 
lightning flash and deafening explosion which followed the Federal 
Hill occurrence were even more tremendous farther east, where a 
burst of the singular fetor was likewise noticed. The phenomenon was 
most marked over College Hill, where the crash awaked all the 
sleeping inhabitants and led to a bewildered round of speculations. Of 
those who were already awake only a few saw the anomalous blaze of 
light near the top of the hill, or noticed the inexplicable upward rush 
of air which almost stripped the leaves from the trees and blasted the 
plants in the gardens. It was agreed that the lone, sudden lightningbolt 
must have struck somewhere in this neighborhood, though no trace of 
its striking could afterward be found. A youth in the Tau Omega 
fraternity house thought he saw a grotesque and hideous mass of 
smoke in the air just as the preliminary flash burst, but his 


observation has not been verified. All of the few observers, however, 
agree as to the violent gust from the west and the flood of intolerable 
stench which preceded the belated stroke; whilst evidence concerning 
the momentary burned odor after the stroke is equally general. 

These points were discussed very carefully because of their 
probable connection with the death of Robert Blake. Students in the 
Psi Delta house, whose upper rear windows looked into Blake’s study, 
noticed the blurred white face at the westward window on the 
morning of the 9th, and wondered what was wrong with the 
expression. When they saw the same face in the same position that 
evening, they felt worried, and watched for the lights to come up in 
his apartment. Later they rang the bell of the darkened flat, and 
finally had a policeman force the door. 

The rigid body sat bolt upright at the desk by the window, and 
when the intruders saw the glassy, bulging eyes, and the marks of 
stark, convulsive fright on the twisted features, they turned away in 
sickened dismay. Shortly afterward the coroner’s physician made an 
examination, and despite the unbroken window reported electrical 
shock, or nervous tension induced by an electrical discharge, as the 
cause of death. The hideous expression he ignored altogether, 
deeming it a not improbable result of the profound shock as 
experienced by a person of such abnormal imagination and 
unbalanced emotions. He deduced these latter qualities from the 
books, paintings, and manuscripts found in the apartment, and from 
the blindly scrawled entries in the diary on the desk. Blake had 
prolonged his frenzied jottings to the last, and the broken-pointed 
pencil was found clutched in his spasmodically contracted right hand. 


The entries after the failure of the lights were highly disjointed, and 
legible only in part. From them certain investigators have drawn 
conclusions differing greatly from the materialistic official verdict, but 
such speculations have little chance for belief among the conservative. 
The case of these imaginative theorists has not been helped by the 
action of superstitious Doctor Dexter, who threw the curious box and 
angled stone—an object certainly self-luminous as seen in the black 
windowless steeple where it was found—into the deepest channel of 
Narragansett Bay. Excessive imagination and neurotic unbalance on 
Blake’s part, aggravated by knowledge of the evil bygone cult whose 
startling traces he had uncovered, from the dominant interpretation 


given those final frenzied jottings. These are the entries—or all that 
can be made of them. 

“Lights still out—must be five minutes now. Everything depends on 
lightning. Yaddith grant it will keep up! . . . Some influence seems 
beating through it... . Rain and thunder and wind deafen. . . . The 
thing is taking hold of my mind. ... 

“Trouble with memory. I see things I never knew before. Other 
worlds and other galaxies. . . . Dark. . . . The lightning seems dark and 
the darkness seems light. . . . 

“It cannot be the real hill and church that I see in the pitch- 
darkness. Must be retinal impression left by flashes. Heaven grant the 
Italians are out with their candles if the lightning stops! 

“What am I afraid of? Is it not an avatar of Nyarlathotep, who in 
antique and shadowy Khem even took the form of man? I remember 
Yuggoth, and more distant Shaggai, and the ultimate void of the black 
planets... . 

“The long, winging flight through the void . . . cannot cross the 
universe of light . . . re-created by the thoughts caught in the Shining 
Trapezohedron . . . send it through the horrible abysses of radiance. . . 


“My name is Blake—Robert Harrison Blake of 620 East Knapp 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. . . . I am on this planet... . 

“Azathoth have mercy!—the lightning no longer flashes—horrible— 
I can see everything with a monstrous sense that is not sight—light is 
dark and dark is light . . . those people on the hill... guard... 
candles and charms... their priests... . 

“Sense of distance gone—far is near and near is far. No light—no 
glass—see that steeple—that tower—window—can hear—Roderick 
Usher—am mad or going mad—the thing is stirring and fumbling in 
the tower—I am it and it is I—I want to get out . . . must get out and 
unify the forces. . . . It knows where lam... . 

“I am Robert Blake, but I see the tower in the dark. There is a 
monstrous odor . . . senses transfigured . . . boarding at that tower 
window cracking and giving way....la...ngai...ygg.... 

“I see it—coming here—hell-wind—titan blur—black wings—Yog- 
Sothoth save me—the three-lobed burning eye... 


_AVON: THE SIGN OF GOOD READING 


a 


“The Thirteenth-Floor” by Frank Gruber—‘‘Child of 
the Winds” by Edmond Hamilton—/‘The Cask of 
Amontillado” by Edgar Allan Poe—‘‘The Opener of 
the Crypt” by John Jakes—‘‘The Thing that Walked 
on the Wind” by August Derleth—/‘The Scarlet 
King” by Evan Hunter—‘‘The Graveyard Reader” 
ae by Theodore Sturgeon—“‘The Mindworm”’ by C.M. 
~ ““.Kornbluth—“‘Back from the Grave” by Robert Sil- 
verberg—‘‘Man from the South” by Roald Dahl — 
“The Opener of the Way” by Robert Bloch — “The 
Haunter of the-Dark”’ by H.P. Lovecraft 
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